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PROTESTANTISM 


7 By Tueopore B, Foster, Western Theological Seminary, Chicago 


Current discussion of the Church Unity problem naturally 
gives ample opportunity for the expression of partisan viewpoints 


which, to say the least, does not tend to simplify matters. On 
the other hand, and just because of this fact, the necessity of a 
careful analytic treatment of the problem becomes ever more 
apparent. Such analysis would unquestionably deal at the outset 
with that class of difficulties which has to do with the ideal itself 
—our conception of the nature of the unified Church. It might 
indeed be said that the impossibility of predicting the form this 
will ultimately assume should give us pause, but this is altogether 
to mistake the point of the assertion. Clearly, we shall not be 
wasting valuable time if we seek to define our terms. As a 
matter of fact the conflict of ideals is the very heart of the prob- 
lem. By this, of course, is not meant that these conflicting ideals 
have been reduced to concrete working plans and specifications, 
but merely that (however indefinite or inchoate) they exist as the 
presuppositions of all intelligent thought on the subject. Again, 
it is to be remembered that in the abstract only two or three ideals 
are speculatively possible. Unity may realize itself either in an 
entirely new and all-embracing fellowship involving the extinc- 
tion and supersession of all the existing ecclesiastical bodies, or 
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THEODORE B. FOSTER 
in a final absorption of all its rivals by some one dominant 
Church, or, by some synthetic process which is inconsistent with 
. either of these, in a reconciliation of the Churches. In the pres- 
. ent article an attempt will be made at appraisal of the various 


movements which are based on a frank acceptance of the third of 
these ideals, hence anything like a full discussion of the other two 
is manifestly out of place: but to avoid all misunderstanding it 
were well to notice them briefly and dispassionately. 

There are some thinkers who in their desire to reduce matters 
to the lowest terms and professing to seek essential Christianity 
at the fountain head would posit an amalgamation of “all who 
profess and call themselves Christians” in a fellowship which 
shall find a sufficient bond in a minimum of credenda, or even in 
a working agreement that shall dispense with any formal profes- 
sion of faith. Not dogma alone but ministry and sacraments 
would be abolished. To achieve this result the obvious pro- 
gramme of effort is to encourage every process of disintegration 
now at work in the field of organized Christianity. Ecclesiasti- 
cism in every form is regarded as the survival of a past order ot 
things and as doomed to extinction. Logically the theory thus 
avowed is simply anarchistic, however skilfully it may be dis- 
guised. And those who are wholly committed to it, so far from 
repudiating this construction, endeavor to justify it on philosoph- 
ical grounds. A recent writer, for instance, says “ Religious or- 
ganization is a contradiction in terms. Religion never can be 
truly religious when it is organized.”* Without pausing to note 
certain qualifications which accompany these words—to the effect 
that some form of organization may be necessary as a temporary 
expedient—the meaning is on the whole perfectly clear. While 
we may dismiss the ideal as merely silly or something worse, it 
is well to have it stated in an extreme and concrete form as the 
logical outcome of certain phases of theory which do not go to 
such lengths. Those who deprecate the idea of unity as that of 
“external conformity or organization” in the supposed interest 


1Mrs. J. W. Wootton, “The Use and Abuse of Organized Religion,” 
Hibbert Journal, Jan. 1921, pp. 231, 233. 
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of “ unity of motive and desire”’* are playing into the hands of 


the more pronounced radicals when they seriously propound this 
false antithesis. And it is surely not unimportant to reach the 
conclusion that any ideal of Christian Unity which looks to the 
-supersession of the Christianity of two millenniums is neither 
Church Unity nor the Reunion of Christendom. 
At the opposite pole stands the ideal of absorption by one 
Church of all the others. Such a theory, pointedly disclaimed by 
the Anglican Church in the Chicago-Lambeth Declaration, has 
never (so far as we have been able to observe) been seriously 
entertained by the Eastern Orthodox, but is naturally sponsored 
by the Papacy, the sole representative of absolutism in the eccle- 
_siastical sphere. On the basis of numerical superiority and, even 
more, the claim to legitimacy by divine right as exclusively the 
is Church of Christ, Rome must necessarily regard all individuals 
or ecclesiastical bodies outside its pale as occupying positions 
which in relation to the main current resemble that of a back- 
7 peony The ideal of reunion from this point of view must be 
4 the re-absorption by the living stream of these more or less stag- 
a nant pools which of right belong to it. Accordingly, the problem 


on the practical side concerns only the methods by which such re- 
or absorption may be effected. Conceivably at some time in the fu- 

° ture, under favorable circumstances the Papacy might see its way 
35% to grant certain concessions, as it has done in the past with the 
Uniate ” bodies, but the price of union with Rome must always 


be submission to her exclusive claims. It has been suggested 
more than once that inasmuch as Church Unity in her view of 

the matter is already embodied in her own system she cannot dis- 
cuss it as if it were something yet to be achieved: and of course, 
“this is only another way of stating her absolutism. We are not 

justified at this point in the digression, else it would be easy to 
4 speculate on the possibility of a change by which some day this 
9 


: 2F. G. Peabody, “ The Call of the Bishops,” Hibbert Journal, Jan. 1921, 
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characteristic of Papalism might be outgrown.* Our interest for 
the moment is in the proper characterization of its ideal of Chris- — 
tian Unity. Estimated whether from the broad viewpoint of his- 
tory, or by the genius of Christianity, or by metaphysical or | 
ethical criteria, it is a conception that utterly fails to satisfy. It 
serves a useful purpose, nevertheless, as a counterpoise to any 
theory which conceives of the reunion of Christendom on other 
than a historical and Catholic basis. 

There remains for consideration the ideal of reconciliation, con- 
cerning which it is important at the very outset to posit certain 
necessary assumptions. Apart from these its possibility hardly 
merits discussion. And, first of all, we assume that the goal to 
be aimed at is neither the final abandonment of all ecclesiastical 
organization nor an artificial fusion of mutually incompatible 
elements. The unified “Church of the Reconciliation” will ex- 
hibit a comprehension of the manifold phases of Christian expe- 
rience, with liberty for adequate expression of each of these. It 
will recognize, codrdinate, and use them for the common benefit. 
But its basic principles will be some very definite credenda, includ- 
ing a doctrine of the Church; which is only another way of saying 
that it must demand of its members a faith in itself. It will have 
a pale. Nothing in this ideal, except as for controversial pur- 
poses it may be caricatured, may be urged to the contrary. As 
we try to envisage some distant future in which Church Unity 
shall be more than a dream, it is not to picture a state of human 
society essentially different from our own or a world in which 
the Church of Christ will have no rivals to contest her claims and 
no enemies to subdue. Religious aberrations or fantastic cults 
claiming the sanction of the Christian name may be as numerous 
then as now. But in one respect the situation will be different: 
such eccentricities will appear in a much clearer light when con- 
fronted with a solidly united Church. At present they seem to 
have a legitimate place as smaller pieces in the crazy-quilt which 


3 Cf. C. A. Bridges, Church Unity, p. 421, on “A Constitutionalized Pa- 
pacy,” also C. P. Anderson, Hale Memorial Sermon, 1917, Morehouse Pub. 
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we term “ Modern Christianity.”” There will always be a fringe, 

‘ only then it will be generally recognized as an “idiot fringe.” 
Exclusiveness (sometimes misconstrued as a reproach) is neces- 
sarily a property of the Church, since, as Father Kelly has well 
~ said, “ you cannot exclude all exclusiveness if you are to remain 
a Christian at all.”* With such presuppositions, what is to be 
our judgment concerning the character of this ideal? What are 
its difficulties? Certainly they do not belong to the conception in 
the abstract. Reconciliation of systems that represent logical 
“ contradictories”’ would be an impossible feat: but this is not 
the thing proposed. Reconciliation of systems that are already 
4 at one in some of their affirmations, that possess a common 

- ground of conviction as to the truth of the fundamental Christian 
_ : faith, but that differ—and most acutely—in representing that 

_ faith and religion to the world, developing in mutual isolation 

_ truths of a complementary nature till the latter became distorted 


and thrown out of gear—this is a very different thing. Aside sh 
from the difficulties that have to be surmounted before such a 
reconciliation can be attained, it is a proposition which must be | 


3+ 


seriously entertained by all who have any faith in the ultimate 
; ability of truth to justify itself. Furthermore, this is the only 
| i: ideal which offers definite possibilities of partial realization in our 
day: it is accordingly exerting an appeal to an ever-increasing 
a : number of thinking minds. The problem of Church Unity, so 
r far as it is a live question, concerns the possibility of reconciling 
} the essential principles of Catholicism and Protestantism in one 

- great Church organism—this and nothing less. 
| At the outset it will be recognized that these elements have 
r always existed in the Church of Christ, being rooted in the con- 
“ stitution of the human mind. Neither has ever suffered total 
eclipse or held undisputed sway. Certainly the Reformation did 
: not create, it merely liberated, the forces that were presently to 
find expression in organized Protestant communions.° The dis- 


*Herbert Kelly, Principles of Reunion, S. P. C. K., 1920, p. 109. 
5 Here, and wherever in this article schisms are dealt with, it is not with 


. . . . . . 
_ the implied assumption that their origins are identical with those differences 
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ruption of the Western Church, however, was not the purpose of 
the movement in its incipiency or early stages. For more than 
two centuries the demand that the Church be reformed in head 
and members had been voicing itself. Popular preaching had 
familiarized the masses with the idea, and the failure of the re- 
forming councils did but accentuate and render more imperious 
the demand. Of course this agitation against the abuses of the 
Medizval Papal system is not to be identified with the more 
radical stand of Protestant extremists. Its promoters were 
neither heretics nor schismatics, they were the influential leaders 
of the Church and in some instances men belonging to the ultra- 
montane party. They were striving to redress the balance in an 
unstable and intolerable situation, and the Church during that 
critical period was only seeking to preserve in its integrity a 
regime which however well adapted to an earlier order of things 
was hopelessly out of harmony with the needs of the new day 
_ then dawning on the world. At this distance of time, when it 
is possible to gauge the events in their proper perspective, the 
issue of these preliminary struggles appears to be so clear that 
it must even then have been regarded as inevitable. As a matter 
of fact no such dire result was foreseen. The evangelicals who 
set their hands to the famous Protestatio—the original “ Prot- 
estants ’’—were still to be reckoned as Catholics, and their willing- 
ness to abide by the decision of a general Council can hardly be 
viewed as an assault against the Church’s authority. Twenty 
years later one of the avowed purposes of the Council of Trent 
was the reconciliation of the opposition to the Papacy, although 
by that time controversy had made the task infinitely more diffi- 
‘cult. Yet with schism already a fact and the line of cleavage 
clearly marked out by a new and independent dogmatic, lovers of 
unity did not despair of finding some basis of accommodation. 
No one can read the history of the Council without perceiving 
the part which contemporary politics and the strifes of secular 


which now serve to perpetuate division—this being notoriously contrary to 
fact—but only to suggest how far we have wandered from the point of de- 
parture and the necessity of retracing our steps if reunion is to be achieved. 
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princes played in its proceedings. To this factor in large meas- 
ure must be attributed its failure to arrive at a more generous 
solution of the points in controversy, or at least to provide a 
modus vivendi for both groups in the communion of the one 
Church. The results of that tragic impasse, however inevitable 
under the circumstances, have been wholly to the disadvantage of 
each party to the schism, though for the time being it was hailed 
asa great relief. A definite status belli was regarded as much bet- 
ter than a dishonoring peace. And so Protestantism and Cath- 
olicism being alike free to pursue opposite lines of development 
in mutual isolation have come to represent as antithetic prin- 
ciples of religion—liberty and authority—two precious truths 
each of which is strictly necessary to the other. As a matter of 
course the tendency on each side is to over emphasize one of 
these to the virtual exclusion of the other, in practice if not 
strictly in theory, with the result that as matters now stand any 
effort at rapprochement between Protestant communions and the 

Church of Rome is precluded. From all of which it might ap- 
_ pear that the ideal of reconciliation is discounted at the start. 


Nevertheless it is precisely the deplorable situation into which dis- - 


unity has brought us that has inspired the movement toward re- 
union on the basis of this ideal. 

Proposing here to exhibit what we regard as significant atti- 
tudes now observable in the Churches in this the initial stage of 
_ the movement, it is natural to begin with the Papacy. In the na- 
ture of the case it can have nothing to do with a propaganda of 
this sort. But this non possumus is from different points of view 
something to be desired rather than the reverse. Manifestly any 
other course, supposing it to be conceivable, would only at this time 
produce very embarrassing complications; and, speaking for our- 
selves we are heartily glad that the Pope gave the expected! 
answer to the invitation to participate in the World Conference 
on Faith and Order, confining himself to a non-committal ex- 
pression of sympathy with the general purpose of working for 


the reunion of Christendom. It would be gratuitous for several 
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reasons, some of them connected with the troubles that the Papal | 
see is experiencing, to impute to it a scornful aloofness. Rome 
is far too wise, not to say too Christian, to give any official pro- 
nouncement against a movement which, however futile in her 
judgment, makes at least for a better understanding. To do so 
would be in effect to stultify some recent encyclical utterances. 

Turning our eyes in another direction, it is a matter of great 
satisfaction that separate bodies of oriental Catholics and ‘‘ Old 
Catholics” of western Europe could confer with representatives 
of the Anglican Churches and influential Protestant divines at 
Geneva a year ago. The significance of that Conference should 
not be overrated, but at least it is a striking phenomenon. The 
Orthodox have steadily refused to make common cause with Prot- 
estantism against Rome, or to regard Lutheranism and Calvinism 
as other than alien faiths. This hostile attitude has been recipro- 
cated by English-speaking Protestants, as witness the zealous 
propaganda conducted by the latter within the Orthodox juris- 
dictions of the near East. Only a few years ago it would have 
been deemed impossible to assemble the leaders of these opposing 
groups for an amicable discussion of their respective positions in 
an atmosphere of united prayer and brotherly fellowship, but now 
that the thing has been done there is every reason to believe it may 
have far-reaching consequences. Certainly whatever conduces 
even remotely to a mutual understanding of such sharply con- 
trasted doctrinal positions is a step toward the goal of ultimate 
reconciliation. Anglican initiative in the case of this particular 
Conference was only in line with less ambitious efforts in the 
same direction which need not be dwelt upon here. 

Glancing next at the present condition of orthodox Protestant- 
ism, there are several new phases related to the matter in hand 
which arrest our attention. How far these are attributable to 
Liberalism is a natural question, though doubtless the immediate 
effect of the latter has been to accelerate that baneful character- 
istic of Protestantism, its disintegrating and disruptive tendency. 
But, coincident with this and as its inevitable reaction, there has 
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developed an active consciousness of the need for corporate unity, 
expressing itself in new and significant movements. Before ex- 
amining these, and as an index of the real progress which has 
been achieved within a score of years, we should remind our- 
selves of the almost forgotten Evangelical Alliance which had a 
brief career about half a century ago. Perhaps its most positive 
accomplishment was the deliverance of a very solemn anathema 
against any body of men who should inaugurate a fresh schism. 
As an attempt at a workable basis of affiliation it can hardly be 
called a success, but just as truly was it the precursor of those 
stronger and more hopeful attempts which we are witnessing 
today in the field of organized Protestantism. We no longer 
hear of “alliance.” The word now is “ federation.” The differ- 
ence, as every one knows, is very real. Whatever criticism we 
may have to offer, the federation idea contemplates the consol- 
idation of “ the churches” on certain lines of effort where active 
cooperation is at once possible and highly desirable, with the great 
advantage that doctrinal differences cannot be an embarrassing 
factor. The hope is entertained that those ecclesiastical bodies 
which are at present so federated will reach a common under- 
standing as to matters of policy which have hitherto been deter- 
mined exclusively on their several denominational lines. Having 
made use of organized codperative effort in the field of civic and 
social betterment, the extension of the plan to the department of 
missions is suggested as the next forward step. This process is 
well under way, and is said to be justifying itself at least in its 
initial stage. It is easy to understand the plea that denomina- 
tional (like political) differences should halt at the frontiers, and 
that as no one Church is equal to the task of converting the great 
heathen world we should at least aim to unite our forces as the 
indispensable condition of any lasting achievement. Indeed it 
has been predicted that upon the ultimate success or failure of 
this scheme of federation abroad will depend its future here at 
home, which may very well be true. The question however may 
surely be raised whether any agreement to ignore doctrinal differ- 
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ences, with an expressed sanction of existing divisions which is 
of the essence of the federation idea, does not in fact though un- 
intentionally lead us away from genuine unity. Just to the ex- 
tent that it professes to be the unity we are seeking it is having 
that effect already. The real danger of any seeming success it 
may achieve will become apparent as increasing faith in its suffi- 
ciency grows. Some of its promoters are fully aware of this, 
foreseeing the time which is coming when the necessary limita- 
tions, not to say the essential weakness, of the federation idea 
will be manifest to all. Nevertheless and as matters now stand, 
it is contributing to the unity movement a growing impulse which 
is of incalculable value, by its emphasis on the utter futility of 
schism. In this great service we discern its true significance. To 
apply to the matter in hand an utterance made with less restricted 
reference, “The Holy Catholic Church is what men have been 
looking for ever since they lost her.” * Federation is looking for 
it today, but in the wrong direction, its goal being the unification 
of Protestantism. We suppose for the sake of argument that 
such a programme is feasible and that some day Pan-Protestant- 
ism will become an accomplished fact. What then? It is a fair 
prognostication, either that the unity thus reached will again be 
dissolved or that the reconciliation of Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism will be postponed to the Greek kalends. The fatal weak- 
ness and defect of the federation movement is seen in its failure 
to grasp the conception of Catholic unity, and the clear realiza- 
tion of this fact explains the genesis of another movement which 
next claims our notice. 

The Society of Free Catholics came into being a few years ago 
as the outgrowth of an earnest devotional impulse on the part of 
some English Nonconformists. It has developed into an active 
organization, drawing its strength from sources which had not 
been relied upon for support and enlisting in its cause some of the 
most influential theologians. Its constitution and objects are 
fully set forth in official declarations, in its monthly organ The 
Free Catholic, and in certain noteworthy contributions to current 

6W. G. Peck, The Coming Free Catholicism, Macmillan, 19109, p. 6. 
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theological literature. Up to the present time it has not elicited 
on this side of the Atlantic the attention which it deserves, a fact 
which may be accounted for by our preoccupation with other 
phases of the unity movement and by differences of ecclesiastical 
- viewpoint. Inter-denominational relations here are not quite the 

same as those which exist in England, neither has dissatisfaction 

with the federation scheme voiced itself so positively. Never- 

P _ theless, the two situations have so much in common that points 
of affinity give promise of becoming points of contact, in which 
event a branch of the society might be organized in this country. 
The movement is not a new sect. Its leaders retain their mem- 
bership and official positions in their respective communions, dis- 
avowing all schismatic intent, while at the same time making no 
secret of their purpose to restore certain vital principles and prac- 
tices of Catholicism, the abandonment of which is regarded as an 
unfortunate incident of the Reformation and the just reproach of 
Protestantism. Looking forward to the ultimate reunion of 
Christendom, the members of this school postulate Catholicism 
as its only conceivable basis, but a Catholicism which does not 
maintain and embody the principle of authority at the expense of 
_ its complementary principle, that of Christian freedom. It would 
P take us too far afield to discuss even within the briefest compass 
the reconciliation of these principles which is advanced by the 
spokesmen of the movement, but it is an interesting fact that 
on this basis the society has enrolled in its membership many 
who are known as Catholics and also that priests of the Roman 
Communion have had a part in its annual conferences. The im- 
portant thing, at least in the judgment of the present writer, is 
a the frank recognition by eminent Protestant theologians belong- 
! ing to different denominations and representing both evangelical 
: and liberal schools of thought that historic Catholicism is, so to 
speak, “standard” Christianity. Being this, it provides the only 
unitive principle. As one of these writers puts it, “ Existing 
Catholicism is faulty in conceiving the fellowship in obsolete so- 
cial terms but intuitively right in its high doctrine of the 
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Church.” * The witness borne by the great Protestant denomina- 
_ tions to differing aspects of Christian truth, and the value of such 
_ special witness, is emphasized, but divorced from Catholic. bal- 
ance, environment, and setting—‘“ hardened into sectarianism ”— 
this witness has lost its proper effectiveness. The aim of the 
society is to create in the communions to which its members belong 
the historic and Catholic consciousness, and to undermine the 
-mountainous mass of inherited Protestant prejudice which bars 

the way to this consciousness at present. It confines its efforts to 
the promotion of an educational process on these definite lines. 
sternly discountenancing schemes of precipitating reunion even 
in the case of the Free Churches, and having no faith in the 
efficacy of those “ flickering expedients” which pretend to be its 
partial realization. But it also looks forward to the end of such 
a process of education as supplying the indispensable conditions of 
While there are certain features of this move- 


conservative Protestantism or traditional Catholicism, certain tend- 
encies that bear the imprint of modern Liberalism, the fact re- 
mains that as a whole the ideal it proposes is the most definite 
and concrete presentation of the ideal “ Church of the Reconcilia- 
tion” which has yet appeared from the Protestant side. 
ss At this point it is proper to consider what contribution the 
Anglican Communion has made or is now making to the solution 
of the problem, our aim being to deal with simple matters of fact 
that have a direct bearing on the present theme. With the merits 
or demerits of Anglicanism as a system we have no concern for 
the time being, except as these may be suggested by inference. 
We are willing to concede that its attitude in the past to other 
communions has not been all that it should have been, and that 
its reputation for pride and self sufficiency is not wholly unde- 
served. But today its attitude of conciliation is too unmistakable 
to be seriously questioned and the fact is one of capital importance 
at this stage of the reunion movement. The immediate causes of 
this change are generally understood. But the true cause is to be 
7 Ibid., p. 128. 
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sought in the history of Anglicanism and a clearer appreciation 
of its meaning. Let us review the familiar events briefly. Repu- 
diation of the Papal magisterium, involving the subjection of the 
Church of England to the authority of the crown, was practically 
(though with some important differences) the substitution of one 
form of autocracy for another. This revolution in political and 
ecclesiastical relations, as was stoutly maintained in the official 
documents of the time, did not compromise the Catholic status 
of the Church, but inevitably it had that effect in the minds of 
multitudes when Catholicism in the West was identified with the 
Papal system. Ere long this impression was definitely confirmed 
by the very natural policy of the state in making common cause 
with the continental enemies of the Papacy. The Church was 
necessarily implicated in such alliances. But had she been at 
liberty to assert herself independently there was every reason why 
her authorities should gladly cooperate in furthering this policy. 
Political and ecclesiastical interests could not be divorced, what- — 
ever the immediate consequences might be. The latter were 
speedily revealed in the form of active theological and religious 
sympathies with the continental revolt, taking more pronounced 
form with the progress of the Reformation controversy. We 
have noted the fact that the first Protestants were Catholics: it 
is quite as true to say here that English Catholicism became from 
the force of circumstances a part of the Protestant movement and 
apparently without the’ consciousness of logical inconsistency. 
The point, even at the risk of momentary misunderstanding, must 
be emphasized. The Church of England at the time of which 
we are speaking was consciously both Catholic and Protestant— 
the latter in the sense of anti-Papal. Later on, the march of 
events on the continent and changes in the social order at home 
combined to develop new phases of Anglicanism in the direction 
of more radical Protestantism. Calvinism, experiencing a tem- 
porary set-back in the reign of Mary, took advantage of the 
strong tide of reaction against the Papacy and, craving the sup- 
port of the Church, made strenuous efforts to transform her sys- 
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emerged from her trying experience asserting her adhesion to 
“the doctrine and practice of the whole Catholic Church of 
Christ,” * having achieved such alterations in her system as those 


and Germany at the later sessions of the Council of Trent—by 
_ which time all hope of conciliating Protestantism had been aban- 


such things as the use of the vernacular in psalms and hymns 
and prayers and in the administration of the Sacraments, revi- 
sion of the service books, Communion in both kinds, and the al- 
-lowance of marriage to priests.° It is putting the case mildly to 
say that these things were not regarded as incompatible with 
Catholicism in the judgment of loyal adherents of the Papacy. 
‘But in spite of all this and the manifold proofs that the Anglican 
Church achieved a truly Catholic reformation, it is hardly won- 
derful that her position in isolation from the body of Catholic 
Christendom both East and West, together with the perpetuation 
of her defensive alliance with Protestantism, should have resulted 
in her being assigned to the latter category, or that the assertion 
of her Protestant character by some of her own members has been 
taken as conclusive proof of such status. The Catholic Revival, 
a direct result of the Oxford Movement, only accentuates the dual 
aspect of Anglicanism which has been its distinctive characteristic 
since Reformation days. The notorious fact that this has always 


8 English Prayer Book Preface. 

®L. von Ranke, History of the Popes, Edit. “World’s Greatest Classics,” 
Colonial Press, London, pp. 227, 228. We accept the authorities cited by 
this historian and note his significant comment. “Had the votes been taken 
by nations, what extraordinary decrees might there not, in this state of 
opinions, have emanated from this assembly!” Cf. also for an illuminating 
discussion of the points involved E. M. Milner-White in Report of the First 
Anglo-Catholic Congress, S. P. C. K., London, 1920, pp. 92, 93. 
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tem. Success would have meant the forfeiture of her Catholic 
character, the thing which today differentiates the Anglican Com- __ 
munion from the body of modern Protestantism. To sum up the 
results of her Reformation period, the Church of England 
doned. The fact that these men were outvoted by the Italians 
- does not affect the legitimacy of their demands which concerned 
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been faulted by outsiders as a weak and timid compromise or 
something worse finds its parallel in the impatient expressions of 
partisan utterance within the fold. On the other hand these 
“unhappy divisions,” whatever their injurious effects may have 
been (and there is no need to minimize them), have usually been 
regarded as witness to the large toleration which characterizes a 
truly Catholic Church. The great body of conservative Church- 
men have come to this conclusion and some of them glory in the 
“‘comprehensiveness”” in a manner which suggests to serious 
thinkers a false emphasis. But, again, this strange codrdination 


_ of ecclesiastical parties avowing such strongly contrasted aims and 
_ sympathies has sometimes appealed with favor to the critics of 
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Anglicanism. The moderates of other communions, not except- 
ing Rome, have not been altogether blind to its significance or 
oblivious of its value. They recognize ‘the demonstration it 
affords of the possibility of effecting and maintaining a union, 
in one working system of traditional ecclesiasticism, of the very 
same antithetic elements which elsewhere are divorced. They 
observe also that no formal concordat appears to be required other 
than the Book of Common Prayer. The use of this standard (and 
the kind of religious life which it nurtures) confessedly distin- 
guishes the Anglican from all other types of Christians, and to 
that extent at least Anglicanism has a positive character. Its 
mediating position is quite as evident. It can no more divest it- 
self of this than the individual can abolish his own identity. Its 
physiognomy may attract or it may repel, as in certain particulars 
it recalls ancient, or medizval, or modern features: but it is none 
of these exclusively. Of course the fact is perfectly understood 
that many of its members wish it were otherwise, but equally the 
fact remains that they accept the situation, which is quite as sig- 
nificant. The Church functions, not always smoothly perhaps 
but in a manner that does not suffer by comparison with that of 
other systems where rigid consistency is more in evidence. Its 
life is not unlike that of Chesterton’s “ordinary man” in whom 
the “balance of apparent contradictions ” explains the buoyancy 
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of health.*° Nevertheless, like everything else, it has the defects 
of its qualities and these are glaring enough to preclude the ex- 
pectation or the wish that its present system should become the 
accepted form for a reunited Christendom. All that it can fairly 
claim to have done, and this without purposive effort, is to estab- 
lish, on a very limited scale and very imperfectly at that, a modus 
vivendi between strongly defined types of Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism in its own membership. This reconciliation, such as it is, 
must be regarded as an important part of the contribution which 
Anglicanism makes to the larger problem of reunion. Owing to 
its peculiar nature, or acquired characteristics, this Church is more 
definitely implicated in such a problem ab initio than any other. 
In miniature the problem of reconciliation is the problem of her 
own life. 

This circumstance accordingly conditions and interprets the 
formal overtures and official pronouncements which Anglicanism 
has put forth from the Chicago-Lambeth Declaration to the Ap- — 
peal of the last Lambeth Conference. Reconciliation and com- 
prehension appear as the ideal which is at once consistent with 
great diversity and with loyalty to fundamental Christian faith 
and practice. Reunion, and not a novel federation scheme or 
manufactured union which definitely breaks with the past, is the 
goal to be striven for. It is to be noted also that the declarations 
of most of the minor conference groups in which Anglicans have 
been represented at least profess to embody the same principle. 
It is somewhat unfortunate, though perhaps inevitable, that cer- 
_ tain erroneous impressions of these advances on the part of Angli- 
cans should exist. In some quarters they are sedulously culti- 
vated by writers of opposing schools. We are not referring to 
ill-natured imputations, but to the utterances of honest partisan 
_ viewpoints. One of these, natural enough under the circum- 
stances, is that the mediating propaganda is confined to the side 
of Protestantism and that its immediate effect is an obscuration 
_ of the essentially Catholic character of the Church. The truth 
is that the various communions of English speaking Protestants 


10 
Orthodoxy, Pp. 49. 
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are our next door neighbors with whom, aside from any question 
of religious kinship, we have a host of common interests. It 
were a fatuous persuasion to assume that the Anglican type of 
Christianity is called upon to contribute anything to Protestant- 
ism, gua Protestantism, and, so far as we are aware, no one imag- 
ines anything of the sort. It is precisely those elements of 
Anglicanism which answer to the incipient revival of Catholic 
ideas and principles in these communions which elicit respect 
and which give meaning to any rapprochement from either side. 
There can be no room for permanent misunderstanding on this 
| score, and when all the facts are viewed in proper perspective the 
impression that Anglicanism, though as a matter of formal pro- 
priety appealing to all Christian communions, is chiefly interested 
in promoting Pan-Protestantism will be seen to have no real 
basis. It is important to emphasize this in order to guard against 
some interpretations of the Lambeth Appeal which would set it 
aside. What the present writer wishes to maintain is that the 
statement in the forefront of that appeal is so far determinative 
of its meaning as the utterance of essential Catholicism that any 
interpretation inconsistent therewith is necessarily ruled out. 
The initial presumption is that the members of the Conference 
could not have intended action which would compromise the me- 
: diating character of the Church and alienate it further from the 
body of Catholic Christendom. Granted that a new departure 
: was attempted at Lambeth: still, its novelty will be found to con- 
sist in irenic proposals which leave unimpaired that heritage of 
faith and order which is incapable of compromise or surrender. 
As evidence for the truth of this assertion, we have only to cite 
- 4 the endorsements which the Appeal has received from Anglicans 
of the Catholic school, trusted theologians and strong exponents 

of ecclesiasticism.™ 


11 E.g., Bishop of Zanzibar, Lambeth and Reunion, Macmillan, 1921, and 
the Bishop of London (by anticipation) in The Necessity and Hope for 
_ Christian Union, and Problems of Re-Union, Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., 

London, 1919. 
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Viewing their contributions without reference to any official 
pronouncements, one must be aware of a new power in the move- 
ment which certainly was not anticipated even a few years ago. 
The general assumption has been all along that any strong asser- 
tion of Catholic principles is malapropos when preliminary nego- 
tiations with Protestants are on foot. In certain quarters this 
impression still prevails. But it is a happy circumstance and full 
of hopeful augury that the assumption no longer holds good. 
When the President of the English Congregational Union and 
the Superior of the Society of the Sacred Mission find themselves 
in hearty agreement on the basic principles of Reunion, however 
they may differ as to the application of these principles, the sig- 
nificance of the fact is clear.** Father Kelly’s discussion is so 
concise an epitome of the different phases of the subject that it 
resists further compression, but at the risk of seeming to misin- 
terpret his essay as a whole we desire to direct attention to one 
point in it which recalls some of his earlier utterances, namely, 
_ the suggested possibility of the Church becoming an organized 
unity of free Associations—at the present juncture, ‘ denomina- 
tions ’’—as the preliminary to the more intimate fellowship which 
the passion for unity craves.** An appeal is made to the asso- 
ciational unity of monastic orders during the Catholic ages when 
the problem which now confronts us did not exist; this by way 
of asserting that a high degree of specialization and a large meas- 
ure of independence may well consort with unquestioned obedience 
_ to a central authority, whereas sectarianism defeats its own pur- 
_ pose and incidentally impoverishes the whole Body of Christ. As 
things are now, “Christianity is being taught in separate frag- 
ments.” While it is clearly perceived that no artificial unification _ 
of systems without a reconciliation of faith will serve the purpose, 
_ the theory is that, given a sufficiently strong desire to unite on the 
foundation of the historic faith with a common emphasis on that 


12 Herbert Kelly, Principles of Reunion, S. P. C. K., 1920, p. viii. 

13 This, which appears also to be contemplated in the Lambeth Appeal, is 
not a new suggestion. Cf. W. R. Huntington, Bohlen Lects. for 1891, The 
Peace of the Church, Scribner’s, 1891, p. 236. 
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as the bond, Reunion may realize itself in more definite form and : = 
by gradual stages of growth. Solvitur ambulando. 
It will be evident that the chief purpose of this article has been 
- to combine in a single perspective certain definite and converging 
lines of approach to the reconciliation of Catholicism and Prot- 
estantism—to survey a process rather than to establish a theory. 
Incidentally, of course, it has been impossible to exclude all criti- 
cism, though in the role of a mere reporter the writer might per- 
haps have made a braver effort to do so, but at least the intention 
has been to subordinate criticism to our main object. There is 
another side to the picture, as every one knows. The movement 
towards reconciliation is largely offset by opposite tendencies of 
thought and speculation, and by programmes and propaganda 
which, however well meant, have the effect of retarding or divert- 
ing it. Direct opposition exists and is no contemptible factor. 
But the chief obstacle, as a matter of homely fact—deplore it as 
we may—is still to be found in a crass indifference to the sub- 
ject. The vitality of the movement in the face of these manifest 
and manifold discouragements is not the least significant feature 
it displays. There is a buoyancy and vigor about it which is far 
removed from thoughtless optimism, with a deliberation and 
sobriety on the part of its advocates that indicates a full appre- 
ciation of the difficult task in which they are engaged and a 
sublime faith in the final success of their cause. If they seem at 
times to be adopting a lukewarm attitude towards certain unity 
proposals, or one of pronounced adverse criticism, this is solely 
because they are bound on principle to discountenance any osten- 
sible substitute or plausible expedient which in effect only serves 
to perpetuate the existing confusion, not from any lack of sym- 
pathy with the laudable purpose underlying such proposals. They 
have sufficient charity to bear with the inevitable misunderstand- 
ing thus incurred, being sure that the course of events must vin- 
; dicate their judgment and their motives. What we are saying 
i \ - must not be taken to apply exclusively, or even especially, to the 
Anglican participators in this new movement: the chief manifes- 
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tation of the attitude in question appears in the writings of Free 
Catholic theologians who have no mind to abjure their allegiance 
to the Protestant bodies in which they labor. In brief, the aim 
of all who share this view is determined in great part by the fact 
that crystallization of the elements now in solution has only begun 
and that in this stage of the process there is real danger of arrest- 
ing it by the injection of concrete proposals which create an arti- 
ficial and premature precipitation at best, at worst a muddle of 
fresh disturbance. This does not mean that nothing should be — 
done to accelerate the normal process that is going on before our 
eyes, but that what is attempted should be to order the conditions, 
so far as it lies in our power to do this, which favor the spiritual 
growth by patient education. In the view here entertained the 
facts of the situation determine the course which this broad edu- 
cational process should follow. It is really a definite curriculum. 
Its primary department, necessary for all concerned whether they 
be Catholics or Protestants, is the exercise of the understanding 
in the sphere of convictions which are not our own but must not — 
for that reason be regarded as valueless. On the basis of this, 
Protestantism may go on to scrutinize afresh its negations and — 
labor to effect a rectification of its position by a more definite 
recognition of the Church idea. On the same basis, Western 
Catholicism, reflecting on its past obscurantism which made it 
forfeit the opportunity it had to control or direct the Protestant 
movement in its inception, may cultivate a tone and temper of 
conciliation by a new emphasis on those elements of its working 
system which are its real strength—the things which obsolescent 
bigotry on the part of its opponents is powerless to obscure. 
Finally, on the same basis, the special need of Anglicanism which | 
the educational process should aim to meet and satisfy is the 
closer and firmer integration of its composite elements proceeding 
from a growing realization of their complementary nature and 
their synthetic value.** 


14 Since this was written we have seen Mr. Selwyn’s A Plea for a Doc- 
trinal Commission which aims to promote the end here proposed. See fur- 
ther remarks in Notes and Comments, this issue. 
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THE RUSSIAN SECTS 


By Crarence A. MANNING, Columbia University, New York City 


No country, not even excepting the United States, has wit-— 
nessed such a development of sectarianism as holy Russia and yet 
comparatively little study has been devoted to its history and prac- | 
tically nothing is known about it outside of Russia. Certain 
revolutionary propagandists and sentimental rhapsodists have — 
sought to exploit this movement in the interests of their own > 
political or moral theories and usually with the idea of creating 
difficulties for the former Imperial Government of Russia. — 
Rarely however have they sought to set forth its proper place 
in the history of religious thought. The twilight in which the 
sects remained during the Empire has deepened into still darker 
night under the Bolshevik regime and it is frankly impossible 
even to speculate on the present position of this great movement. _ 
The present paper can do little more than present the barest 
outline of Russian sectarianism, its chief divisions and some of 
its most important doctrines. 


I. THE EARLY RATIONALISTIC MOVEMENT 1 


Russian sectarianism long antedates the Western Reformation. 
If we disregard those ecclesiastical quarrels which did not cul- _ 
minate in open rupture, we find the first separate movement ap- 
pearing in Pskov in 1370. This was the sect of the Strigolniks, 
so named because the chief was an ecclesiastical barber or be- 
cause of some method of wearing the hair which was peculiar to _ 
the sect. The founder, Karp, a deacon of the Orthodox Church, 
denounced the hierarchy, the sacraments and the entire Catholic 
system a century and a half before the Reformation. The origin = 
of this agitation is obscure but it seems to be a resurrection of 7 
Russian paganism overlaid with the dualistic system of Bogomil- 
ism as developed in Bulgaria. 
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We are on firmer ground a century later when the Jew Skharia 
enters Novgorod, converts certain prominent ecclesiastics and 
thus creates in Orthodoxy a frankly anti-Christian school. Some 
of these leaders, with the approval or toleration of the Grand 
Prince Ivan III, selected as Metropolitan of Moscow and all Rus- 
sia in 1493, Zosima, a sympathizer with Judaism and possibly a 
disbeliever in Christ. Many of the monks resisted this apostasy 
and under the leadership of St. Joseph Volotsky, a fiery ascetic, 
and Gennady, Archbishop of Novgorod, they detached the royal 
family from the heresy and ultimately suppressed the Judaizers. — 

The heretics had denounced all the doctrines of Christianity 
and had sought to substitute for it a rationalized Judaism. In 
their discomfiture they received support from the Zavolzhskie 
Startsy or Trans-Volga Monks under Nil Sorsky. These re- 
sisted the attempts of the Church to emancipate herself and her 
property from state control and sought to curb the disciplinary 
powers of the hierarchy. The agitation continued throughout — 
the sixteenth century, centering on the possibility of a new revela- 
tion, the denial of the Trinity and the right of the Church to con- 
demn heretics in the face of Christ’s command, “ Judge not, that 
ye be not judged.” Ivan the Terrible showed great zeal in sup- 
pressing these reformers and finally the last of the leaders, 
Feodosy Kosoy (the Squint-eyed), fled to Poland and met there 
the preachers of Western Unitarianism who had reached the same 
conclusions by a different process of reasoning. 

The chief features of this early period were the great impor- 
tance of Judaism, particularly the rationalistic and anti-Talmudic 
schools of Jewish thought and the denial of the Trinity. More 
surprising still is the great emphasis laid on religious anarchy 

as a form of government for both Church and State, if we may 


be pardoned this inconsistent form of expression. | 


2. THE OLD BELIEVERS OR RASKOL 


The beginning of the seventeenth century saw the development 
of a wave of nationalism which speedily overshadowed the ration- 
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alistic debates that had been going on. The liberation of Russia 
as a powerful state from the Tatar yoke had almost coincided 
with the final conquest of Constantinople by the unbelieving 
Turks. This led to a sharp transference of the centre of Ortho- 
doxy from Constantinople to Moscow but unfortunately the cen- 
turies of submission to the Tatars had ruined the developing Rus- 
sian culture and separation from Byzantium could not have any- 
thing but a weakening influence. Trifling innovations of ritual, 
a double instead of a triple Alleluia, the position of the fingers 
in making the sign of the cross,’ the spelling of the sacred Name 
Isus instead of Lisus and similar details all became matters of vital 
importance and led to bitter quarrels despite the fact that no point 
of doctrine was at stake or disputed. 

Furthermore the Troublous Times of the False Dimitry intro- 
duced Polish and Western influences and threatened the medizval 
isolation of Russia. Many of the nobles and of the clergy came 
to know through Poland and Kiev European manners and cus- 
toms, Western civilization and Western theology and scholasti- 
cism. Many of them began to give up some of the more formal 
and Oriental usages that were then reigning in Russia and to 
adapt themselves to the newer ways which were coming in from 
the West. Needless to say, the more bigoted classes to whom 
even the Greeks were anathema were outraged and infuriated by 
these innovations. 

At this moment the reform or rather the correction of the 
Church books was pushed forward. Every one recognized the 
need of removing from them the corruptions caused by centuries 
of copying, but who was to undertake the work? Maxim the 
Greek and many other ecclesiastics had paid bitterly for presum- 
ing to commence it. Now there were two parties urging it on 
and contending bitterly. The liberal, Hellenizing party led by 
the Patriarch Nikon (appointed 1652) demanded that Russia take 


1 The custom grew up of joining the thumb and fourth and fifth fingers 
to represent the Trinity and keeping the second and third straight whereas 
the Greek custom was to join the thumb, second and third, and bend the 
fourth and fifth. The three fingers joined represent the Trinity and the 
others the two Natures of Christ. 
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her place as a member of the Orthodox world and correct her 
books by Greek models. The nationalistic party under the Proto- 
pope Avvakum, a fiery preacher and an uncompromising fanatic, 
denounced this policy and insisted that only Slavonic authorities 
be followed and that any difference between them and the Greek 
originals be interpreted as an error on the part of the Greeks, 
since at this period Russia was the centre of Orthodoxy. 

The imperious disposition of Nikon, the support of Tsar Alexis 
and the influence of the Eastern Patriarchs gave the victory to 
the liberal party. The new books were introduced. Yet by the 
irony of fate, Nikon’s political policy and his attempts to free 
the Church from secular and governmental control led to his own 
downfall and his condemnation by a Council at practically the 
same time that the same Bishops deposed Avvakum who remained 
defiant to the last (1667). 

Although the nationalists were thus defeated, they did not sub- 
mit. Avvakum from his place of confinement until his execu- 
tion in 1681 wrote letter after letter, book after book, defying 
the Orthodox or Nikonian Church and calling on all true Chris- 
tians to refuse all association with it. Armed revolt broke out 
among many of the monks, especially in the great Solovetsky 
Monastery and the latter part of the seventeenth and also the 
eighteenth century are filled with the savage accounts of bloody 
uprisings cruelly carried on and with equal cruelty suppressed 
until the defeat of Pugachev in 1775 ended the terrible struggle. 
More horrible still was the wave of suicides by fire which swept 
over Russia. In these holocausts sometimes five thousand men, 
women and children would barricade themselves in a building, 
frequently a church, set it on fire and perish in the flames rather 
than submit to the New Faith and to Antichrist. 

This belief that the last enemy of humanity was already reign- 
ing in the world and was incarnate either in the Patriarch of 
Moscow, the Tsar or society was advanced by Avvakum and 
found immediate response in all classes of society. The trend 


toward belief in Antichrist became even stronger, when the ex- 
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tensive reforms of Peter the Great completely changed the course 
of Russia’s development and placed insurmountable barriers be- 
tween the Tsar and his people. 

It must not be supposed that all the sympathizers with the Old 
Faith were so bitter against the government that they resorted to 
these extreme measures. Many of them were very moderate. 
They believed the New Faith to be heretical but were willing to 
attend services held by priests who had been ordained before the 
innovations of Nikon were introduced. This recognition of the 
superior value of the old priests led with time to a willingness to 
accept the ministrations of any priest who was willing to return 
to the traditions of his fathers. 

Thus arose the Popovtsy or the Priest Sects. Numerous 
divisions arose within the movement, largely over the method of 
bringing priests into the fold. Some argued for rebaptism in full 
vestments ; others declared that this was a denial of the priesthood 
and reanointed the priests with a substitute for the sacred myrrh 
and still others contented themselves with a verbal recantation. 

During the greater part of the eighteenth century, the mem- 
bers of this movement found it advisable to take refuge in Poland 
at Vyetka not far from the Russian border. Here they erected 
monasteries surrounded by all kinds of lay settlements and indus- 
tries quite in the manner of the medizval monasteries of West- 
ern Europe. They were so bitterly hated by the Orthodox that 
the Russians in 1735 entered Poland and destroyed the com- 
munity. It was rebuilt and Catherine the Great in 1764 again 
attacked it and put a final end to it. Henceforth the Old 
Believers maintained a precarious existence within Russia itself. 

Some of their monasteries opened negotiations with the Ortho- 
dox and finally some were allowed to have priests by the duly 
constituted authorities. This movement culminated in the es- 
tablishment of the Edinovyertsy or Uniats by the great Metro- 
politan Platon in 1800. These Uniats, not to be confused with 
the Galician Uniats who acknowledged the Pope, were permitted 
to have their priests ordained by the Orthodox bishops according 
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to the old books and were granted many other privileges, civil 


and religious. Unfortunately the concessions were not mutual,— 
the Old Believers were allowed to communicate at will in the 
Orthodox Churches but only in case of necessity were the Ortho- 
dox permitted to receive the Sacrament from the Old Believers. 
As a result the Old Believers believed that they were destined to 
be absorbed and the movement made little headway. 

The chief centre of the Popovtsy was the Rogozhskoye Cem- 
etary in Moscow. This consisted of churches, hospitals and 
other institutions erected with the permission of Catherine during 
the plague of 1771. It became very wealthy and counted its 
parishioners by thousands. Nicholas I in his period of reaction 
forbade the Cemetary to receive any more priests who were run- 
ning away from their bishops. At first it seemed a crushing 
blow but it revived the desire of the Old Believers to complete 
their hierarchy and after some years they secured the adhesion 
of Ambrosy, a deposed Bosnian bishop, and in 1846 they estab- 
lished his see at Byelo-Krinitsa in Austria-Hungary. After two 
centuries the most conservative of Russians had a bishop but he 
was a foreigner dwelling outside of Russia. 

The disorders of 1848 seriously interfered with the new order 
but after some years the Old Believers succeeded in establishing 
in Russia a valid but irregular episcopate paralleling the Ortho- 
dox and differing from them in but a few points of ritual. It is 
to be hoped that the disaster which has overtaken the Russian 
Church will lead to an ultimate union of the two successions. 

The more radical members of the Old Believers steadily refused 
these compromises with the government. They fled far more 
frequently to the far north and to Siberia than to Poland and in 
all their wanderings they carried with them the traditions of old 
Russia. It is not too much to say that they have been among 
the chief means of spreading Russian culture throughout Siberia. 

They accepted as their fundamental theses the annihilation of 
the priesthood by Nikon and the reign of Antichrist. This in- 
volved quite frankly the end of the sacramental system of the 
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course was retained—since in cases of necessity laymen could 
baptize—and a substitute for penance was found in some form 
of confession without absolution but matrimony was doomed. 
The sectarians believed throughout that a valid priesthood was 
necessary for matrimony and preferred to abandon married life 
rather than the sacramental service. 

The first of the great Bezpopovtsy (or No-Priest) centres was 
on the River Vyg near Lake Onyega in the north. During the 
early part of the eighteenth century Andrey and Semen Denisov, 
two brothers of noble birth, perhaps the most efficient of all 
the sectarian leaders, raised the settlement to a position where it 
won the respect of Peter and was openly tolerated by that mon- 
arch. The monastery and the adjacent settlements became very 
wealthy but the prohibition of marriage led to constant scandals 
and became a canker on the life of the community. Still later 
when the leaders were compelled to pray for the Tsar, they lost 
their influence and the Vyg became known as the most oppor- 
tunist of all the Bezpopovtsy. 

The most influential portion of the Bezpopovtsy are the Fe- 
odosyéyevtsy named after their founder, Feodosy Vasilyev of 
Novgorod, a zealous advocate of the Old Faith. This was the 
most rigid of the groups and enforced a discipline which might 
well arouse the envy of the Puritans. On Sundays and great 
festivals it was forbidden to walk or drive to markets or to horse 
races but in case of necessity a penance of one hundred prostra- 
tions was to be performed. The same was awarded for picking 
berries or visiting on Sunday or for eating two meals on Wed- 
nesday and Friday or three meals on other days. A twelve day 
fast and one hundred prostrations a day were imposed for drink- 
ing wine bought from Jews or people not members of’ the sect. 
Five hundred was the toll for singing devilish (secular) songs, 
playing cards or playing on jews’ harps, pipes, and cymbals, 
dancing, rolling eggs, or swinging. This was an external code 
but sexual irregularities were tolerated and infanticide was con- 
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doned, if not actually approved as a means of neutralizing the 
sins of their irregular unions. 

Like the Popovtsy, the Bezpopovtsy established a centre in 
Moscow in 1771, the celebrated Preobrazhenskoye Cemetary. 
This became far wealthier than the Rogozhskoye and attained 
greater influence, largely through the assistance of the merchant 
Kovylin. His enormous wealth was entirely at the disposal of 
the sectarians and he was one of the most striking figures of the 
religious life of Moscow. After his death the Cemetary entered 
upon evil days; rumors of the discovery of a large number of 
infants’ bodies spread, and Nicholas I converted the institution 
by force to the Edinovyertsy, although the Old Believers were 
allowed to remain in the same quarter of the city. 

The final groups of the Bezpopovtsy of which we will speak 
are the Tramps who represent the last possibility of denial. They 
leave their homes, business, friends, and families and are bap- 
tized in water which is untouched by Antichrist, i.¢e., water from 
some wilderness pool—and spend their lives in aimless wandering. 
Since it was difficult for them to supply all their needs without 
touching money and submitting to the hated Antichrist, they de- 
veloped a class of candidates who remained in the world and cared 
for the pilgrims. Before death, however, these too were obliged 
to accept baptism and wander forth like the others. 

A few attempts were made to introduce married life among 
the Bezpopovtsy by allowing their lay leaders to solemnize mar- 
riage like Protestant preachers but these denials of the sacramental 
character of matrimony flourished but a very short time. Be- 
sides these, an almost infinite number of sects arose emphasizing 
some new phase of the rule of Antichrist and the opposition to 
Western civilization, but they did not achieve any great success 
and are but individually insignificant portions of the great move- 
ment. 

3. THE RATIONALISTIC AND MYSTICAL SECTS 


through Swedish arid German influence but made little or no 
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impression on the masses of the people. The same is true of 
the activity of the Protestantizing clergy whom Peter the Great 
placed in responsible positions. Perhaps of the greatest impor- 
tance in this connection is Kuhlmann, a German mystic who 
preached a doctrine of Christian anarchy in Moscow and was 
executed in 1689 with the approval of both the Jesuits and the 
leaders of the Lutheran colony. 

Attempts have been made to connect him with the mysterious 
Daniel Filippovich, “the Lord God of Sabaoth and God the 
Father” who descended from heaven in a chariot of fire (all 
which he modestly told his admiring followers). At any rate, we 
find towards the end of the century the worship of Daniel and 
respect for his Twelve Commandments located in central Russia. 
Among other curious commands, they forbid stealing because the 
object stolen will be placed on the thief’s head and he will remain 
in hell until it melts in the fire. 

Before Daniel returned to heaven, he selected Ivan Suslov, 
“God the Son,” as his successor and since that time these sec- 
tarians have never been without a Christ in their ranks and these 
Christs are as characteristic of this branch of sectarianism as 
the endeavor to flee from Antichrist is of the Old Believers. 

The “ ships” as the communities of these people are called, are 
centres of ecstasy and mysticism. The object of worship is 
union with deity and they attain the desired end by the wildest 
forms of devotions in which music and dancing play an im- 
portant role. We would not be unjust in calling them Christian 
dervishes from the manner in which they whirl and dance at the 
bidding of the Christ. By his side is a Bogoroditsa or Mother of 
God, for the blasphemy against Christ is extended also to His 
Mother, who is represented in these sects by a young and beauti- 
ful girl selected for her ability and willingness to lead in sacred 
orgies. In fact she represents far more a revival of the Earth- 
Mother and the goddess of fertility as seen in the ancient cults 
of Asia Minor than the Blessed Virgin of Christian tradition. 
It need hardly be said that apologists for these Khlysty (Flagel- 
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lants ), People of God, or Israel deny these stories of immorality 
and still darker stories of cannibalistic feats of communion on 
the body and blood of a child Christ. Owing to the decentral- 
ized character of the movement, the defense is hardly satisfactory 
in view of the undoubted existence of mystical groups of unre- 
strained and unconcealed erotic character but it must not be 
considered that every ‘ ship’ indulges in all the horrors which are 
told of some branches of the movement. 

Finally the extent of immorality prevailing among the People 
of God may be judged by the strength of the reaction against it. 
This led to the foundation of the Skoptsy or Eunuchs by Kon- 
draty Selivanov, himself originally a member of the other group. 
By his own admission this man was God of Gods, Lord of Lords, 
Lord God of Sabaoth and Peter III, the Emperor of Russia. 
His activity which lasted through the last part of the eighteenth 
and the first quarter of the nineteenth centuries brought him 
into contact with several of the Tsars but he was left almost un- 
disturbed especially by Alexander I, who in the last years of his 
life was inclined to mysticism. The sect gained considerable in- 
fluence and wealth but always suffered from special laws of 
repression. This again brought the wrath of the liberals upon the 
Government, since they believed that the prohibition of the chief 
practices of the sect was an infringement of personal liberty. 

The last of these mystical groups are the Dukhobors. These 
are the mildest of all the groups and differ chiefly in the hereditary 
character of the Christs. For a century and a half they have had 
a divine family on the ground that only the Son has seen the 
Father (St. John 1: 18) and whether in Russia or in Canada the 
autocratic rule of the Christ still continues in the person of Peter 
Verigin. After many encounters with the Russian Government, 
due as much to quarrels of factions among the Dukhobors as to 
the stupidity of the Russian bureaucrats, several thousand of them 
emigrated to Canada but they found the Canadian Government 
as unscriptural as the Tsar from whom they had fled. They 
aroused considerable attention in 1903 when many of them, turn- 
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ing temporarily from Verigin, discarded clothes besnmee they 
were not born with them and turned loose their cattle so as not 
to oppress any of God's creatures. 

The Canadian episode shows the real nature of these sects, 
which is a movement of opposition to government and not to 
autocracy as many people abroad believed. Since they desire to be 
buried with Christ and rise again with him, they believe that they 
are henceforth dead to the world and bound to render no al- 
legiance to any ruler except their own leader. They refuse mil- 
itary service, the payment of taxes or the fulfilling of any of the 
duties of citizenship. Communism is often practiced. Starting 
however with this notion of anarchy, they end in autocracy of the 
worst kind, since their leader is not merely a political but also a 
divine ruler and he is able of himself to annul or issue any com- 
mandment which he desires of whatever character it may be. 
This belief brought them in immediate conflict with the Russian 
government, but the greater part of the non-Russians who inter- 
ested themselves in the Russian struggle for religious liberty had 
no conception of the real nature of the struggle. 

These sectarians have developed also a most elaborate allegor- 
ical interpretation of the Bible, and apply to themselves such nar- 
ratives as the departure of the Israelites from Egypt and the pas- 
sage through the Red Sea. Still others pretend to be Orthodox 
by giving a mystical meaning to every term used in the Orthodox 
Church. Thus they reverence the Cross, but they mean the cross 
which each Christian carries and not the Cross on which Christ 
was crucified. This they loathe as an instrument of torture. 
They use incense but it is the prayers of the saints, and so they 
annotate the entire Orthodox terminology. 

Closely related to these sects are the Molokans who furnished 
many of the conscientious objectors in the American Army during 
the War. These are often called evangelical because they reject 
the mystical apparatus of the other sects and apply literally the 
Bible or such portions as they accept. One wing of this group 
is probably a direct descendant of the early Judaizers. They 
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have Jewish teachers, adopt circumcision and sometimes the He- 
brew language but they are not Jews and were always placed in 
a special political class under the Old Regime. 

The only movement which can be definitely connected with 
Western Protestantism is Stundism which has grown very rapidly 
during the last half century, particularly in South Russia and the 
Ukraine. It started with the preaching of some of the German 
colonists of South Russia to their Orthodox neighbors. Later 
still these new converts came in contact with the Baptist mission- 
aries sent out by the Germans and operating to some extent in 
the north. The joint movement is perhaps the most important 
of the later developments but as it has become Russian, it has 
tended to put on the characteristics of Russian sectarianism and 
has become a distinctly revolutionary and anti-governmental move- 
ment. It has not been free from Christs, for Kondraty Mal- 
evanny, a prominent convert of Kiev, withdrew to form his own 
sect in which he held the usual divine position. In 1893 Mal- 
evanny was declared insane but undoubtedly his teachings will 
find many followers. 

The policy of the Russian government toward these sects has 
never been consistent. Some Tsars as Alexis treated them as 
heretics. Others as Peter acted against them as political rebels. 
During the last century however the political disabilities under 
which they lay have been largely removed wherever they did not 
_ conduct anti-governmental agitation or indulge in immoral and 
- barbaric rites. The Revolution of 1905 gave them still more 
_ privileges but full liberty was not given until 1917. The prenent 

situation however has rendered it impossible to learn much about 
_ the present status of the movement. 

The Orthodox Church has carried on a large but not wholly 

_ successful campaign of propaganda and instruction. Pamphlets 

and tracts were distributed and debates were held quite in the 

_ manner of the early times. It was however not unusual for the 

_ sectarian dialecticians, especially from the Old Believers, to de- 

feat the Orthodox and the official Church had recourse to specia! 
schools to train her champions in these debates. __ 
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The number of the sectarians is much disputed. Official 
— records based on the report of the Holy Synod for 1894-5 es- 
timated a million and a half Raskolniks in the twenty-eight gov- 
ernments in which they were most numerous. On this basis the 
whole of Russia might contain two or three million sectarians. 
Unofficial authors have estimated the number as nearer thirty 
millions and they are probably more nearly correct. Further- 
more many of the sectarians appear to be devout Orthodox to 
save themselves from religious and political restrictions and also 
attend their own services. Finally many of the peasants sym- 
pathize with the sectarians but do not join them because their 
services involve more obligations than they wish to assume. 

Russian sectarianism through Tolstoy has and is exercising 
considerable influence on the thought of the world. The great 
writer of course rejected the crudities of the village Christs and 
the mystical meetings of the ‘ ships’ but his opposition to govern- 
ment and violence brought him very close to them and the Du- 
khobors look upon him as one of the pillars of their organization 
and teaching. 

This brief sketch will show the seriousness of the problem 
which Russian sectarianism presents to the Orthodox Church. 
It is to be hoped that the troubles of the present time will bring 
the more conservative sects into union with the Orthodox but we 
can hardly dare to hope this of those with more radical and 
anti-governmental tendencies. In their Christian anarchy and 
their denial of Western culture they stand apart from Western 
Protestantism, which yet they strikingly resemble in certain ways. 
In their surprising agreement, however, with certain aspects of 
the newer liberal Protestantism they will become of ever-increas- 
ing interest to the entire Christian world and it is to be hoped 
that the Orthodox Church of Russia, when it emerges from its 
present unfortunate position, will be able to find the means for 
checking the spread of these pernicious doctrines which are un- 
dermining the political and religious thought of the whole world 
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= By Samuew A. B. Mercer, Western Theological Seminary, Chicago 


 Maturer thought often results in soberer expression. During 
the past fifty years it has been fashionable, in Oriental and Bib- 
lical circles, and in consideration of the epoch-making discoveries 
in Babylonia and Assyria, to ascribe the origin of many, if not 
all, of Israelite institutions and ideas to the culture of the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley. Thus, the Creation, the Sabbath, the Fall, 
Monotheism, have, with more or less certainty, been traced to 
Babylonia and Assyria. With maturer thought and a truer per- 
spective, the tendency to ascribe Israel’s institutions and ideas to 
a foreign source has received a considerable set-back. Already, 
we have had occasion to see that a study of the account of Crea- 
tion in Genesis has taught us that the Biblical account, far from 
being a copy of the Babylonian “Epic of Creation,” is far su- 
perior to it in every way, and has revealed a further fact, namely, 
that the Babylonian “ Epic of Creation”’ was really not meant to 
be an account of Creation at all, the reference to Creation being 
merely incidental. Nor has the new text of the Sixth Tablet, 
where the reference to Creation comes, and which completes the 
hitherto fragmentary Sixth Tablet,’ furnished any additional rea- 
son for calling the Babylonian poem an “ Epic of Creation.” ; 
This phenomenon holds true also of the relationship between 
Israel’s laws and those of Babylonia and Assyria. Since 1902 
when the famous Code of Hammurabi was discovered by “<4 


Morgan at the Acropolis of Susa, and translated by Father “end 


1 Mercer, “A New Turning Point in the Study of Creation,” ATR, III, 
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in the same year, it has been fashionable to look upon it as the 
source and origin of the Pentateuchal laws. Many works have 
appeared on the subject, and elaborate comparisons have been 
instituted. The average Biblical student has acquiesced in the 
a assertion that Old Testament laws are derived from Babylonian 
Jaws. 

During and since the Great War various circumstances have 
forced a reconsideration of the subject of Babylonian and As- 
syrian laws and of the possible relationship between them and the 
laws of the Old Testament. In 1915 Professor Clay of Yale 
University confirmed the conjecture of several students of Baby- 
lonian law, namely, that the prototype of the Code of Hammurabi 
existed in Sumerian law codes. Professor Clay discovered and 
published an important tablet* containing a series of Sumerian 
— laws. Other Sumerian laws have been discovered and published 

by Lutz,* and, in “ The Sumerian Law Code compared with the 
“4. Code of Hammurabi,” * Langdon has arranged all the published 
Sumerian laws and discussed their relationship with those of 
Hammurabi. Still later, in 1920, Dr. Schroeder of Berlin pub- 
lished extensive fragments of an Assyrian code of laws,*® com- 
piled about 1500 B.C., which in its original form must have been 
quite as extensive as the Hammurabi Code. These laws have 
recently been translated by Jastrow and by Scheil.’ 

These recent events have again turned the attention of students 
to the question of relationship between Old Testament and Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian laws. The purpose of this article is not to 
question the similarity between the Sumerian, Babylonian, and 
Assyrian laws, nor even to dispute the similarity between all these 
and the laws of the Old Testament, for, on account of well-known 


3 Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale Babylonian Collection, New 
Haven, 1915, No. 28. — 

4 Selected Sumerian and Babylonian Texts, Philadelphia, 1919. 

5 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1920, 489-515. 
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7M. Jastrow, “An Assyrian Law Code,” Journal of the American Ori- 
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conditions, the contrary would be a difficult phenomenon to ac- 
count for. With this in view, one has only to remember that the 
Babylonians inherited Sumerian culture and civilization, and that 
the Assyrians and Babylonians were closely related both cultur- 
ally and geographically. But it is the object of this paper to show 
that the differences between the Pentateuchal laws and those of 
the Hammurabi Code are greater than the similarities, and are 
also greater than the differences between the Hammurabi laws and 
those of the Sumerians and Assyrians, and are such as to render 
a theory of direct borrowing impossible. In short, it will be 
shown that, allowing for similarity of age, race, conditions, and 
the fundamental nature common to all law and law-making, our 
Old Testament laws had their origin among the Hebrews them- 
selves ; and that there is no need of looking outside for the source 
and origin of a thing which is so essentially indigenous. 

A short article will not permit of the treatment of every case 
of similarity between the Hebrew and Sumero-Babylonian-As- 
syrian codes. And even should that be possible it would be dis- 
covered that there is a great deal in the Hebrew codes which has 
no parallel in the Sumero-Babylonian-Assyrian codes and vice 
versa. So that even if the similarities were far more striking 
than they are there are not enough of them to prove a direct bor- 
rowing of one code from the other. 

We shall assume the critical arrangement of the Pentateuchal 
laws, dealing first with examples from the Covenant Code, then 
from the Deuteronomic Code, and lastly from the Priestly Code. 

‘HC will stand for the Hammurabi Code,* SC for the Sumerian 
Code,® AC for the Assyrian Code,”° and the current symbols, 
namely, JE, D, and P, will be used for the Hebrew Codes. 

HC2, decision by ordeal, has been compared with Ex. 22: 17, 
which latter reads: “ Thou shalt not suffer a sorceress to live.” 
HC2 reads: “If a man charge a man with sorcery, and cannot 


8 Harper’s text is used: The Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon, 
Chicago, 1904. 
® The text is found in Clay and Lutz, op. cit. . 


10 The text is found in Schroeder, op. cit. 
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prove it, he who is charged with sorcery shall go to the river, into 
the river he shall throw himself and if the river overcome him, 
his accuser shall take to himself his house. If the river show 
the man to be innocent and he come forth unharmed, he who 
charged him with sorcery shall be put to death. He who threw 
himself into the river shall take to himself the house of his ac- 
cuser.”” Comparing these two laws it would be equally just to say 
that New England derived her witch laws directly from the Babylo- 
nians as to say that JE,in this case, had its source in HC. In 
fact, HC deals with a male, while JE with a female; HC has to 
do with the trial of a sorcerer while JE states the punishment of 
a woman who is a sorceress. The only common element is that 
both laws provide for the death of the sorcerer or sorceress. But 
it is characteristic of primitive law everywhere to punish the sor- 
cerer or sorceress with death." On the contrary, a moment's 
glance at AC46 will show the real similarity between it and HC. 
In fact, the one seems to be based upon, but a development of, 
the other. AC46 reads: “If a man or woman practice sorcery 
and they are caught in the act, they seize them and determine their 
guilt. Anyone who practices sorcery is to be put to death. A 
man who witnessed the performance of sorcery, or the one who 
from the mouth of an eye-witness to the sorcery heard him say 
about them, ‘I saw it,’ anyone who hears (it) must go (and) 
report it to the king. Ifa witness who was (supposed) to report 
to the king denies it, and in the presence of Gud (Mercury), the 
son of Sama&, declares that he did not say so, he is free. The 
eye witness who (is reported to have) said so and denies it, the 
king interrogates him as much as possible and sees his back (1.e., 
sends him away). The sorcerer on the day that they bring him 
shall be forced to confess, and he shall be told, ‘from the oath 
which thou hast sworn to the king and to his son, he will not ab- 
solve thee. According to the document which is sworn to the 
king and his son, thou hast sworn.’” . But even here the nature 
of the penalty is different. 
11 Cf. Post, Afrikanische Jurisprudenz, II, 64-67. 
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Now, compare another law from JE with a Babylonian law, 
and likewise, this time, with a law from SC. HC 171 has been 
compared with Ex. 21: 10-11. The latter reads: “If he take 
him another wife, her food, her raiment, and her duty of mar- 
riage shall he not diminish. And if he do not these three things 
unto her, then shall she go out for nothing, without money.” 
Now read HC 171: “ But if the father during his lifetime have 
not said to the children which the maid-servant bore him, ‘my 
children,’ after the father dies, the children of the maid-servant 
shall not share in the goods of the father’s house with the 
children of the wife. The maid-servant and her children shall 
be given their freedom. The children of the wife may not lay 
claim to the children of the maid-servant for service. The wife 
shall receive her dowry and the gift which her husband gave and 
deeded to her on a tablet and she may dwell in the house of her 
husband and enjoy (the property) as long as she lives. She can- 
not sell it, however, for after her’ (death) it belongs to her 
children.” The similarity is of the most general kind, the cen- 
tral thought in JE being the second wife and her freedom, but 
in HC being primarily the children of the second wife. But, on 
the contrary, read SC 13: “If to a man the wife whom he 
married bore him a son and that son lived, and a maid-servant 
to her master also bore a son, and the father to the maid-servant 
and her sons gave their freedom, the son of the maid-servant with 
the son of her master shall not divide the house.” Here is a 
striking similarity—sufficiently so to make it most probable again 
that HC is based upon, but a development of, SC 13. 

Another section of JE which has been singled out as a proof of 
the dependence of the Pentateuchal laws upon those of Babylonia 
is Ex. 21: 21-23. Here we read: “ And if men strive together, 
and hurt a woman with child, so that her fruit depart, and yet no 
harm follow, he shall be surely fined, according as the woman's 
husband shall lay upon him; and he shall pay as the judges de- 
termine. But if any harm follow, then thou shalt give life for 
life.’ This is compared with HC 209-214, which reads: “If 
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a man strike a man’s daughter and bring about a miscarriage, he 
shall pay ten shekels of silver for her miscarriage. If that 
woman die, they shall put his daughter to death. If, through a 
stroke, he bring about a miscarriage to the daughter of a freed- 
man, he shall pay five shekels of silver. If that woman die, he 
shall pay one-half mana of silver. If he strike the female slave 
of a man and bring about a miscarriage, he shall pay two shekels 
of silver. If that female slave die, he shall pay one-third mana 
of silver.” It seems impossible that the brief Hebrew law, re- 
membering that Hebrews also had slaves, should have been de- 
rived from this full and systematic Babylonian law. The similar- 
ity is only such as would be found to exist between similar laws 
among any two groups of ancient peoples, living under similar 
conditions. But note the detailed similarity between HC 209- 
214 and AC 20, 48, 49 and 50. These read: “If a man strike 
a man’s daughter and bring about a miscarriage, they seize him 
and determine his guilt. Two talents and thirty mana of lead he 
must pay, he receives fifty lashes and must perform one month’s 
royal service. [If aman] strike [the wife of a man] (here is a 
break of six lines). He must make restitution for human life. 
And if the woman die, they shall put the man to death. In place 
of her offspring, he must make restitution for human life. And 
if the husband of that woman has no son, and they strike his 
wife, and bring about a miscarriage, in place of her offspring, 
they shall put the one who struck the blow to death. And if what 
was in her womb was a little one (i.e., a developed foetus), he 
must make restitution for human life. If a man strike the wife 
of a man not yet advanced in pregnancy, and bring about a mis- 
carriage, for that guilt he must pay two talents of lead. Ifa 
man strike a harlot, and bring about a miscarriage, blow for blow 
they impose upon him. He must make restitution for human 
life.” The AC, in the matter under consideration, is severer than 
the HC, but it is also a development of the law in that code. The 
similarity extends even to the phraseology. HC 209 has Sum-ma 
a-mi-lum marat a-mi-lim im-ha-as-ma Sa li-ib-bi-sa us-ta-di-Hi, and 
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AC 20 has §um-ma amilu mérat amili im-ha-as-ma lib-bi-ia 
ul-ta-as-li-es. This similarity extends to the other paragraphs, 
and seems to indicate that the Assyrian codifier had the Babylo- 
nian text before him. But the earliest and simplest form of this 
law is to be found in SC 18 and 1g. There we read: “If (men) 
they shall pay ten sheckels of silver. If (a man) strike the 
daughter of a freedman, and bring about a miscarriage, one-third 
mana of silver he shall pay.”” The similarity between SC and HC 
is remarkable. In fact, the technical phraseology quoted above 
is a literal translation of the original Sumerian. The literal | 
translation of Sa li-ib-bi-Sa uS-ta-di-si and of Sa-a lib-bi-Sa ul-ta- 
as-li-e§ is: “so that he causes to drop that which is in her” ; and 
the literal translation of the Sumerian nig Sag-ga-ni a-im-sub- 
sub is exactly the same. 

Let us now take an example from each of the later codes, D 
and P. In the matter of a corrupt witness Deut. 19: 16~—19 says: 
“Tf an unrighteous witness rise up against any man to testify 
against him of wrong-doing, then both the men, between whom 
the controversy is, shall stand before Jehovah, before the priests 
and the judges that shall be in those days . . . then shall ye do 
unto him as he had thought to do unto his brother.” This, one 
of the passages taken as proof of the dependence of the Pen- 
tateuchal code upon the Babylonian, has no greater similarity to 
the corresponding Babylonian law than it might conceivably have 
to the code of an entirely different race. The Babylonian law 
reads: “If a man, in a case (pending judgment), bears false wit- 
ness, or does not establish the testimony that he has given, if that 

.* the daughter of a freedman, and bring about a miscarriage 

12 There is an interesting likeness here to the Hebrew law: “If men 
_ strive together.” By rendering the Sumerian, “If (men, instead of man, as 
; Langdon has) jostle,” we have an explanation of the fact that the fine in SC 
18 is different from that in SC 19, otherwise why should the fine be differ- 
ent in the two laws, since the same crime is committed against women of 
the same class? The “men” of SC 18 are fined more than the “men” of 


SC 19, and justly so for the same crime was committed by two in the one 
case, but by only one in the other. Sage 
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case be a case involving life, that man shall be put to death” (HC 
3). In fact, the D law, codified not much earlier than 621 B.C., 
has a greater likeness to the Sumerian original of HC than it has 
to HC 3 itself. SC 9 reads: “If a man against a man for a 
deed (?) which was not done, for a matter which he knew not, 
has brought accusation, and that man has failed to prove it, as to 
the matter of which he is accused, he shall bear the penalty.” But 
no one can fail to notice the great similarity between SC 9 and 
HC 3-4, which reads: “ If a man bear witness for grain or money 
(as a bribe), he shall himself bear the penalty imposed in that 
case.” The Sumerian is more general, the Babylonian, as would 
be expected, is more specific. The Hebrew law is characteris- 
tically Hebrew of the prophetic period. 

In the P code, Lev. 24: 18, we read: “ And he that smiteth a 
beast mortally shall make it good, life for life.” This has been 
compared with HC 263, which reads: “ If he lose an ox or sheep 
which is given to him, he shall restore to their owner ox for ox, 
sheep for sheep.” There is, of course, a similarity here, but no 
more than would be found in laws of the most diverse peoples 
who owned sheep. In fact, it would be strange to find an agri- 
cultural people without some such law. But contrast the marked 
similarity between the HC law and the Sumerian law. Leviticus 
speaks of the smiting of a beast mortally. HC has to do with 
the loosing of an ox or sheep. SC 26 reads: “If an ox-herd 
allow an ox to be lost, ox for ox he shall restore to its owner.” 
Here is a real similarity where the Babylonian law again reflects 
the language of the Sumerian text. The Babylonian a-na be-li- 
[ S-nu] i-ri-a-[ab] is a literal translation of the Sumerian /ugal- 
a-ni-5u in-na-ab-su-su. 

No one need question the similarity between some of the Pen- 
tateuchal and some of the Hammurabi laws. It would be strange 
if it were not so. Both the Hebrews and the Babylonians were 
a Semitic people, they both lived the life of a settled community, 
and they both were surrounded by similar conditions. But, in 
spite of the fact that the above examples are taken from among 
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those which are held to possess the closest similarity, the differ- 
ences between the Old Testament laws and those of the Ham- 
murabi Code are far greater than the similarities. And beyond 
these examples the differences are still greater and the similarities 
are still less. In fact, the great mass of the Pentateuchal laws 
are not to be parallelled in the Hammurabi Code at all; and the 
majority of the Hammurabi laws find no real parallel in the Old 
Testament codes. On the other hand, as we have seen, the differ- 
ences between the Hammurabi laws and those of the Pentateuchal 
are far greater than the differences between the Hammurabi laws 
and those of the Sumerians and the Assyrians. In other words, 
we have seen that the similarity, in content and phraseology, be- 
tween the Babylonian laws and those of the Sumerians and Assyr- 
ians is so great as to lead one to conclude that there was a real 
uninterrupted development of legal expression from the earliest 
Sumerian times, through the Babylonian era, down into the As- 
syrian period. This would be natural, for history has demon- 
strated the fact that Babylonia inherited Sumerian culture and 
civilization, just as Assyria inherited Babylonian culture and civ- 
ilization. But the Hebrews were far removed geographically and 
culturally from Sumeria, Babylonia and Assyria. On the con- 
trary, however, Hebrew legal expression developed through stages 
just as did Sumero-Babylonian-Assyrian legal expression. For 
example, we have already compared Ex. 20: 17 with HC 2 and 
likewise with AC 46. We saw that HC 2 has far greater similar- 
ity to AC 46 than it has to Ex. 20:17. But a glance will suffice 
to show that between Ex. 20: 17 and Deut. 18: 10 (D) and Lev. 
20: 27 (P) there is the same degree of similarity as between HC 
2and AC 46. That is, JE is related to D and P ina very similar 
degree as the relation which exists between SC, HC, and AC. 
But between JE and SC, HC, or AC there is no direct connection. 
The degree of similarity that does exist between SC, HC, and AC 
on the one hand and JE, D and P, on the other, can be sufficiently 
explained on the basis of a common universal likeness among 
laws, on the basis of a common Semitic nature, and on the basis 
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of similar geographical, historical, social, economic, and religious 


surroundings. 

Even if the similarities that exist between the Pentateuchal laws 
and those of Sumerians, Babylonians, and Assyrians were much 
more striking, it would be a difficult matter to ascribe the origin 
of Old Testament laws to the civilization of the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley. For, historically, the Hebrews, as a nation, were too far 
removed in time from the Sumerians and Babylonians. Granted 
that Abraham came from Ur of the Chaldees, his descendants 


were in Canaan and Egypt for over six hundred years before any 


national consciousness was developed. And there is no evidence 
that during that period they came into any contact with Babylonia. 
Of course, they had been in Canaan for perhaps two hundred 
years, where Babylonian cuneiform was known, but their stay 
there was not as a nation, and, moreover, was long before the time 
of the Tellel-Amarna letters. Nor did they come into any real 
contact with the Assyrians until after their own law was well on 
the way to final development. During the Babylonian exile from 
586 until 538 the Jews were in close contact with Babylonians, 
and the impetus to final codification of their laws may have been 
given by Babylonian example, but Hebrew law—even what was 
later codified into the priestly legislation—was already in a suff- 
ciently stereotyped form to resist any new formulation. Geo- 
graphically, the Hebrews, as a nation, were never sufficiently near 
to Babylonia and Assyria to be influenced to any marked degree 
in the matter of legislation. But what is of most importance is 
the fact that nations which grow gradually, as Israel did, from 
the nomadic stage, through the various stages of family, clan, 
tribe, and national life, do not borrow laws ready-made. Their 
own customs and legal decisions, their own methods of judicial 
procedure, and their own legal formularies are used when the 
time of codification comes, to compose their legal codes. The 
earliest Hebrew code, JE, contains Israel’s earliest customs and 
legal decisions put into systematic form. These laws were 
changed and added to from time to time according to the exi- 
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gencies of national life, until the first codification of the priestly 
legislation. 

Finally, the discovery and publication of the Sumerian and As- 
‘syrian laws have served to emphasize, by their marked similarity 
to the Babylonian laws, in contrast to the assertion of the de- 
pendence of Hebrew laws upon Babylonian laws, the comparative 
dissimilarity between Babylonian and Pentateuchal laws. These 
new codes furnish the material for demonstrating the essential 
unity of legislation in the Tigris-Euphrates valley from Sumerian 
times down into the Assyrian period, and they illustrate the essen- 
tial unity of Hebrew legislation from the time of the Covenant 
Code down to the promulgation of the Priestly laws. They also, 
by their striking similarity and essential unity with Babylonian 
laws, force us to demand a greater similarity between Hebrew 
and Babylonian laws before we can demonstrate a Babylonian 
origin for the Pentateuchal codes. In short, a closer study ot 
the Hammurabi laws, in the light of these recent discoveries, com- 
pels the student of Old Testament laws to find their origin not in 
Babylonia nor in Assyria but in the customs, legal decisions, and 
judicial procedure of Israel itself. They breathe her atmosphere, 
they express her genius, they reveal her conscience, they demon- 
strate her ideals, and they are permeated with her own peculiar 
religious convictions. 
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A CRITIQUE OF M. LOISY’S “COMMENTARY ON 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES” 


By F. J. Foakes Jackson, Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


The Acts of the Apostles is the enigma of the present day. It 
is our only source of direct information about the first days of 
the Christian religion, the evidence of the Pauline Epistles, val- 
uable as it is, being indirect. But for it, not we only, but the 
Church from the first would have no record of what happened in © 
the generation and more which follow the Resurrection. The 
majority of the Twelve Apostles are but names. Even Peter 
when one examines the facts appears as a shadowy figure; and 
John a more doubtful one still. The figure of the Founder 
emerges in the synoptic gospels, the product not of the first but 
of the second and third generations of believers; and the doctrine 
of this person is found in scattered hints throughout the Epistles 
of Paul who never knew Him in the flesh; and it receives its per- 
_ manent stamp in the Fourth Gospel—a product of the close of the 
first century. These are accepted facts: and after Acts leaves 
_ Paul at Rome in his hired house, preaching the word unhindered, 
there is silence as to the history of Christianity for many years. 

There is much silence in regard to the book of Acts. The 
brilliant scholars of Tiibingen made their famous attempt to ex- 
plain it as a document published with the intention of reconciling 
_ the opposing factions of Peter and Paul; but the boldness and 
originality of their theories frightened even advanced critics. 


7 True much was written, but no great commentary appeared. 
Exegetes have undertaken to expound the rest of the New Testa- 
: ment, but they have shrunk from the task of elucidating Acts. 


It is one of the few books which have not yet been given to the 
world in the International Critical Commentary. Even the Ger- 
man theologians have not really faced the problem of interpreting 
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The world of English-speaking scholars has done good work | 
however in one department. They have thrown a flood of life 
on the geography, history and archeology of the journeys of St. 
Paul. James Smith of Jordanhill, Conybeare and Howson, 
Farrar, and above all Sir William Ramsay have done much to 
make the scenes and circumstances of the great missionary pioneer 
living realities to the student of Acts. 

But the serious problems have been as a rule studiously avoided, 
and especially those which are to be found in the first fifteen 
chapters. To enumerate these in an ascending scale of impor- 
tance: the relation of Acts to the Pauline Epistles has been dis- 
coursed with some freedom even by English-speaking scholars, 
the historical character has been more timidly handled, and the 
preaching of Jesus has been prudently avoided. Yet this is the 
real question which has to be determined before the scientific 
study of Christian origins can be said to be commenced. How — 
was Jesus first presented to the world? All depends on the evi- 

_ dence in the synoptic gospels and Acts. This field the angels of 
the churches have feared to tread, and those who have rushed into 
it are in danger of ruing their temerity. 

To M. Loisy belongs the credit of producing the first great 

-commentary on Acts in a volume of 963 pages, nearly all of which 
are eminently readable. He has the talent, almost peculiar to his 
nation, of concealing his erudition under well-turned phrases and 
of clothing it in interesting language. The admirable lucidity 
_of his mind prevents any unnecessary parade of learning. There 
are no footnotes explanatory of footnotes, no aggravating mul- 
- tiplication of unnecessary second-hand authorities, no tiresome 
_ remarks in small print. One can read his book so to speak in 
one’s arm chair or on a railway train without that self-appre- 
"ciation experienced when one has read the whole of a dull book 
whose sentences have to be re-read, not because of their learning 
: but on account of their being unintelligible. Yet one lays it down 
full of admiration for the erudition of the writer. 

English commentators as a rule labour under two grave disad- 

vantages. They are either dull or edifying, often both. They 
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are pseudo-germanic when they are in the one mood and pseudo- 

os in the other. When they fancy themselves scientific 
. they often express the conventional views with all the brightness 

7 ; an algebraic treatise, and when it becomes their duty to ex- 


7 pound, they tend to explain away all they have hinted at when 
they employed the language of the learned. It was never thus 
with Lightfoot, nor is it so with Professor Bacon of Yale and 
Professor E. F. Scott, now of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York ; but these are exceptions. 

On the continent of Europe there has been a different concep- 


7 © of the duty of a commentator. Scholars have set themselves 


professedly, if not always with success, to investigate documents 

of the most sacred character without regard to the possible results 

of their labours or of its effect on the minds of what the pub- 
_*_ lishers call “the religious public.” They have aimed at discover- 
. _ ing the real aims of the writers, and at ascertaining what light is 
: thrown on the actual conditions of their times. They are in as 
“4 much danger of falling into pitfalls as their English-speaking 
fellow workers, but of a different kind. The most fatal and 

oa! common of these is that of constructing a preconceived theory and 
7 vorking it to death. Into this the most continental of all British 
scholars, that great exegete of the Old Testament, Dr. Cheyne, 

fell when he sank in the deep mire of Jerahmeel, Musri and the 
North Arabian theory. Nor has in my opinion M. Loisy escaped 
being similarly overwhelmed by his theory of the origin of Acts. 
Yet I confess that I have a greater admiration for the rash 

_ theorist who dares to tread the pathless wilds, than for the safe 
man who walks on the broad highway which leads from the city 
of Commonplace to that of Eternal Oblivion. If the theorist 
fails, he at least gives to others the experience gained by failure. 
But at the present juncture even those who theorize little, but 
state facts as they see them, are liable to be condemned almost un- 
read. The orthodox reviewer of today does not try and find out 
where the rash commentator is wrong; but whether he is, judged 
by a peculiar standard, Christian or not. Lightfoot, like another 
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‘Samuel, tore the author of Supernatural Religion in pieces before 
the Lord, and proved that there was no scholarship in him: those 
who call themselves his successors do not even have recourse to 
the last expedient of the incompetent reviewer and hunt for mis- 
prints. They simply look whether the views advanced on certain 
points agree with their presuppositions and warn the public to 
beware. 

In what follows it is my object to state as clearly as I can M. 
Loisy’s theory of the composition of Acts, and to discuss its prob- 
ability. Time and further investigation can alone show whether 
he is correct; but at the outset it may be said that his criticism 
is markedly unsympathetic and he appears to be remarkably 
blind to the literary merits of the book, which under his critical 
eye vanish as thoroughly as did those of Horace as treated by 
the greatest of English classical scholars, of whom Pope writes 
mighty scholiast, whose unwearied pains 

Made Horace dull, and humbled Milton’s strains. 


But no one who has heard a chapter of Acts read properly in 
church can accuse the author, redactor, or whatever he may be 
called of being unable to tell a story well. M. Loisy’s inability 
to recognise this is, as will be shown, a blemish in his work as 
a commentator. 

No man, for example, who is a judge of the power of an author 
to tell a tale well, can deny that Acts X, the conversion of the cen- 
turion Cornelius, is admirably told. It reads well, the successive 
events are vividly described. Considering its brevity it is a mas- 
terpiece of narration. It is not a question of veracity or prob- 
ability but of descriptive power. Here M. Loisy is at his worst. 
Peter goes up to pray on the house top about the sixth hour, he 
feels hungry and they are preparing a meal when he falls into a 
trance. 

“This combination of prayer and a hearty appetite is presented very 


awkwardly. But the notion of food is introduced as a peg on which to 
hang the vision which follows, and one is wrong in thinking that Peter’s 
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mac) ; it appears only to account for it. All the machinery (mise en scéne), 
as will appear by what follows, is invention of the feeblest kind (est de la 
plus médiocre invention). In Greece and Rome people dined at midday, in 
the East people often go till evening only taking a morsel in the morning. 
This does not prevent Peter’s hunger with coinciding, as is becoming, with 
the dinner hour.” 

Here the commentator shows all his faults, he is pedantic, matter- 
of-fact and commonplace. There is moreover a certain offensive- 
ness of tone which appears here and there throughout the volume, 
which could be turned, unfairly I admit, into a charge of vulgar 
flippancy if not of malignancy against the writer of a commentary 
of a book held in high honour by most Christians. It is with 
regret that one points out such defects in an admirable book, but, 
whenever any author however eminent begins to write thus, it is 
the duty of his critic to hit and hit hard. M. Loisy has a theory 
to maintain as he declares in his preface. Luke, the author of 
the journey section of Acts, wrote two books for Theophilus. 
The gospel has suffered less than the Acts which has been through 
the hands of a redactor whose credulity, clumsiness in invention 


and general stupidity is in contrast with the honesty and skill of 
the original Luke whose work he has spoiled. The evangelist 
was probably the most enlightened as well as the wisest writer 
of the New Testament (p. 89). His work must have fulfilled 
all that was promised in the preface. 


His prologue, written in all sincerity, is the programme of a serious his- 
torian; he set himself to follow and succeeded as far as it was possible for 
an honest man to do in the age in which he lived. Certainly his account of 
the history of the apostolic age is infinitely superior to the lucubrations 
which the redactor of Acts has bequeathed to us in his name; it was a 
rea! history, and if we could but have had it to read, there would be none 
of our more difficult problems, which critics have raised about the beginnings 
of Christianity (p. 93). 

The redactor probably under the influence of the Roman church- 
men completely marred this almost ideal history of Luke’s. He 
adds fabulous and legendary incidents, he gives the book an eccle- 
siastical colouring which the author could never have done. M. 
Loisy is never weary of pointing the finger of scorn at the 


redactor. 
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“Unfortunately Acts is far from being so regular a composition. The 
work of Luke had a serious and solid character; but the work of Luke has 
been atrociously mutilated, cut up, retouched, and interpolated. It only ex- 
ists in fragments, one might even say in scraps, with the original connec- 
tion broken.” 

If one may be permitted to say so M. Loisy has not improved 
his commentary by the stress he lays upon his theory despite the — 
ingenuity displayed by him in maintaining it. He has stated it 
so admirably in his preface that had he given a text to show what 
was in his view the original “ Luke’ and what was redactorial he 
could have devoted himself to the task of elucidating the book 
as we now have it. As it is the rédacteur appears so constantly 
that the reader is weary of him. 

The two most modern theories of the composition of Acts are” 
those of Professor Torrey of Yale and M. Loisy. Dr. Torrey — 
has advanced a very plausible and elaborate argument to prove 
that Luke in the first fifteen chapters has followed an Aramaic 
original which he has translated with meticulous accuracy. On 
this hypothesis he has explained passages which as they stand in > 
the Greek texts are almost untranslatable. The fault of both 
theorists is, in my opinion, that they are blind to the literary 
excellences of the book. Luke’s defect is in his admirable 
power of making his stories so interesting that he is inclined — 
to omit much which he must have known, and in places to 

amplify details in the interest of literary form. This appears 
in both of the great divisions of Acts. The conversion of Cor- 
nelius as has been shown is a marvelously clever example of a 
well-told story. So is that of the tumult at Ephesus in Acts XIX. 
Now everyone who can tell a story which will neither bewilder nor 
bore his auditors knows that he must select good points, keep 
within certain limits and draw a little upon his imagination. 
This “ Luke” probably does, and for this reason he irritates those 
who want facts and not word portraits. But he was not writing 
for the critics of today but for Theophilus, and doubtless hoped — 
that his friend would read his book with interest. The result 
is that he portrays the scene in the theater at Ephesus in such a 
way that it comes vividly before the eyes of our imagination. 
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In conclusion I propose to select one or two passages of which 
I am myself perplexed to see how they are treated by M. Loisy. 

First, there is the mention of the mother of Jesus and His 
brethren in I, 14. Naturally they are introduced by the “ re- 
dactor” but nothing is said of why they appear. There are few 
points which are more interesting to the student of the first days 
of Christianity than that of the position of the Virgin Mary in 
primitive tradition. A fuller note or an excursus would have 
been welcomed by most students. 

The appearance of Apollos in Acts XVIII, 24ff., and of the 
twelve who had received the baptism of John in Acts XIX is 
very perplexing. What we want to know is whether there was 
a Baptist sect and what relations had it with Christianity, whether 
preached by Paul, or prevalent when Acts is supposed to have 
been written. The whole question of the original work of John 
the Baptist and his followers is at issue, and it is not as important 
whether these passages appeared in “ Luke,” as imagined by M. 
Loisy, or are interpolations. The puzzle is why are they in Acts 
at all? It is of little use to inform us at length that they are an 
invention of a rédacteur. 

I fear I have dwelt so fully on what I consider the defects of 
M. Loisy’s commentary that I have no room to do his important 
work justice. It is in truth a most valuable contribution and the 
author is literally a pioneer in his field. It is one I am sufficiently " 
familiar with to be aware of the difficulty of the task which : 
scholar has accomplished, and I conclude by congratulating him 
on a remarkable achievement. . 


_ 
CRITICAL NOTE: ST. LUKE 64 AND 39 


> By J. F. Sprincer, New York City 


That the speeches in the infancy section of Luke should have 
a Semitic background is a priori probable. But this is not the 
case with the connecting narrative. As concrete evidence of a 
Semitic original back of this part of the text, Prof. C. C. Torrey 
has brought forward two Greek expressions, certain character- 
istics of which seem to him to indicate, by a non-conformity with 
Greek usage and by a correspondence with Semitic possibilities, 
that they are not bits of original composition but instances of 
ineffective translation. These two expressions appear to be just 
about the total of his evidence, in so far as the connecting nar- 
rative is concerned. 

The second of these is the inappropriate zeugma ave@yOn. . .7 
yAd@ooa (Lk. 1. 64). It really constitutes no formidable diffi- 
culty, since (1) the verb is really indisputably suitable to the first 
subject and (2) it has a position in advance of that subject and 
is consequently in marked separation from 7 yA@ooa. In sfact, 
it is as if the single statement were all that was at first in contem- 
plation. Such a zeugma is not especially harsh. Its occurrence 
here is explicable on other grounds than mistranslation—chiefly 
on the ground that this class of zeugma is not unknown in original 
composition. 

But let us look at the matter from another point of view. It 
is claimed that there is here a non-conformity with Greek usage 
and that Luke's text is explicable once it is assumed that it is a 
translation from a Semitic original. But is the language em- 
ployed here really bad Greek? Let me say at once that I shall 
not be able to show that the usage is good. But this is not nec- 


1The Translations Made from the Original Gospels, a section in the vel- 
ume of Studies in the History of Religions Presented to C. H. Toy. | 
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‘essary. All that is really required is to show that the claim of 
bad Greek can not be maintained. 

There can be no doubt that the prevalent sense of the com- 
pounds of o/y@ was open, as, to open a door, the heavens were 
opened, his mouth, his lips, his ears were opened. There is, how- 
ever, evidence of a variation. In Homer we have 


BH & ipev és Odrapov, oi Piros vidos Erevéer, 
“Hdaiotos, truxivas Oipas poiow érijpoe 
KpuTrtn, THY od Beds ave@yev. 
—lIliad 14. 166-168. 


The doors of the chamber are secured to strong posts by a secret 
bar. And this bar no other divinity released. We have av@yev 
used to signify the release-shifting of the bar. It is the bar, not 


the doors, with which the verb is concerned. Again, | 

tav ddrov: & ap’ Kai olos. 


—lIliad 24. 455 f. 


Three of the others were accustomed to withdraw the great bar 
of the doors. Here again the compound of oly is concerned 
with the withdrawal of the bar. In Euripides, we have 


aydpirtos 
hirovs Kabwpav avor 


Eavta Krnda ppevav. 
—Medea 659-661. 


The wish is expressed that he may perish unthanked who does 
not choose to honor his friends by making a complete withdrawal 
of the bar of his mind. Then, in Sophocles, we have a different 


Boa KrnOpa Kai Snrodv 


a ‘ 
trois mao. tov 


Tov 
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is usually understood : 


év exotace xeparas Suvacrar, 


cecOnoovrat év 
= 
Siavolfovew yarivors ws AaOpa. 


—LXX Hb. 3. 14. 


Here it is the bridles with which S:avoiEovew is concerned. Fi- 
nally, though there is the possibility that the Aramaic "E¢¢a0a 
may have influenced the rendition into Greek by a single word, 


we have pai 
—Mhk. 7. 35. 


The following text tends to show that not only “ears” but the 
string of his tongue” was in contemplation. That is, the ren- 
dition by S:avofyw was made despite the fairly probable presence 
in the mind of the translator that “the string of the tongue” was 
involved. 

The foregoing citations do not establish the appropriateness 
of using avolyw with 7 yA@ooa, but they do tend in that direc- 
tion. The broad sense of release, undo or loosen seems involved. 
The most that can be said in favor of the contention that Lk. 
1. 64 embodies a mistranslation is that avewyOn . . . } yAdooa 
was perhaps inappropriate in the days of Luke, but that it is by 
no means certain that such inappropriateness obtained. Further, 
a zeugma like ave@yOn avrod mapayphua Kai yrdooa 
avrov is rendered less harsh, and therefore more easily explicable. 

Now as to eis médw "lovda, Lk. 1. 39. It is said that this ex- 
pression can not mean “to a city of Judah (or Judea)”; but it is 
not made at all clear why this can not be the case. It is asserted 
that the “only permissible rendering is ‘to the city (named) 


Judah.’”” The same writer has said:* “ Nor has any commen- 
2In Trans. Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. 15 (1919), 
p. 260. 


The LXX furnishes us an instance of a double compound used 
apparently in a sense deviating from the signification open as it 
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tator been able to suggest a plausible explanation of this phrase.” 
A little further on: “This is absolutely certain proof that the 
first two chapters of Luke were originally written in a Semitic 
language, and it is the only proof which has thus far been ren- 
dered.” 

There is really no necessary difficulty. In canonical LXX are 
perhaps 50 instances of the association of the word modus with 
the precise form “Iovéa.* That “Iovéa is not an instance of a 
noun in apposition, but of a possessive genitive, is indicated by 
the numerous cases where 7éNs is in the plural (as, for example, 
eis Tav "lovda, 2 Ki. 2. 1). Consequently, “Iovéa 
means either of the tribe of Judah or else of the land of Judah. 

Whether we decide this question in the one way or the other, 
or whether we decide it at all, the fact remains that the O. T. 
custom of conjoining city with the name of the ancestor of the 
people possessing it is illustrated by the aforesaid half a hundred 
instances from canonical LXX that involve Judah, and also by 
such others as LXX Jsh. 17. 9, 1 Ki. 18. 6, 3 Ki. 15. 20, 4 Ki. 
13. 25, 2 Chr. 16. 4, 17. 2, 34. 6, Ezk. 39.9. Later instances are 
to be found in 1 Mcc. I. 29, 44, 51, 54, 3. 8 and Baruch 2. 23, 
all involving “Iovéa. In the N. T., we find Mt. 10. 23. The fol- 
lowing passage is evidence that the custom persisted for many 
years subsequent to N. T. times: 


"Tovda Aris évavtia yéyover, Nafaper Aeyouevn, KTr. 
—Acta Petri et Pauli 37. 


Every one of the foregoing examples either is or else may very 
well be a translation of a Semitic original, written or spoken. 
Even so, they constitute evidence that each of the several trans- 
lators thought when he had conjoined médus and ‘Iovéa that he 


3LXX Jdg. 17. 8, 2 Ki. 2. 1, 4 Ki. 18. 13, 23. 5, 8, 1 Chr. 6. 57, 2 Chr. 10. 
17, 14. 5 (4), 17. 7, 9, 13, 19. 5, 20 4, 23. 2, 24. 5, 25 13, 28, 35, 31. 1, 6. 14, 
Nh. 11. 3, 20, Ps. 69. 35, Zch. 1. 12, Is. 36. 1, 40. 9, Jr. 1. 15, 4. 16, 7. 17, 34, 
Q. II, 10, 22, 11. 6, 12, 17. 26, 25. 18, 26. 2, 32. 44, 33. 10, 13, 34. 7, 7. 22, 36. 
9, 40. 5, 44. 2, 6, 17, 21, Lam. 5. II. 
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had produced a proper piece of Greek. But we need not depend 
upon this since all the foregoing instances, whether Judah be 
involved or not, are to be regarded as reflecting the custom, first 
among Jews of pre-Apostolic times and later among Jewish Chris- 
tians, of conjoining city and the name of the ancestor of the tribe 
or nation possessing the city. In view of this, we have only to 
regard Luke as conforming to a Jewish practice, though express- 
ing himself in Greek. There are N. T. examples of just this 
kind of conformity in writings whose Greek is scarcely to be 
suspected seriously of being formal translations from Aramaic 
or Hebrew. They are to be regarded as continuations of a 
practice, fairly common in O. T. times, of putting the name of an 
ancestor for his descendants. Thus, we have “ Israel” standing 
for the people and “ Judah” for the tribe: Gn. 48. 20, Ex. 14. 19, , 
Dt. 2. 12, Jsh. 7. 16, Jdg. 2. 14, I Sam. 2. 29, I Ki. 8. 33, Dn. 
g. 20 and Nm. 2. 9, Jdg. 1. 2, I Sam. 18. 16, II Sam. 11. 11, 
Nh, 13. 12; 2 Chr. 13. 14, Jr. 44. 24. The custom was enn’ 
in N. T. times. I cite Jn. i. 31, Rm. 9. 6, 27, 31, 10. 19, 21, 
II. 2, 7, 25, 26, I Cor. 10. 18, Hb. 7. 14. The writers of these 
N. T. documents used the simple name of the ancestor, “Iopa7r 
and ‘lovéas, despite the fact that they might have employed the 
contemporary alternatives "Iopandeiras (Rm. 9. 4), 0% vioi 
Iopanr (II. Co. 3. 7), viol "Iopanr (Rv. s. §), "lovda (Rv. 
7. 5). 

That a habit of thought characteristic of Hebrew will occa- 
sionally manifest itself in Greek otherwise than by the immediate 
influence of an original text upon a translation is additionally — 
illustrated by the instances where the LXX translators declined 
to follow the text before them and substituted the simple ancestral 
name in preference to an existing alternative more in agreement —__ 
with Greek usage. This is well exemplified by the following in- 
stances from their text: LXX (‘Pov8yv) Nm. 26. 7, 34. 14, Dt. 
3. 12, 16, 4. 43, 29. 8 (7), Jsh. 1. 12, 12. 6, 13. 8, IV Ki. 10. 33, 
I Chr. 5. 26, 11. 42, 12. 37, 27. 16; (‘lovdas) Jr. 50 (43). 9, II 
Esd. 4. 23, 5. 5; (ZafovAwv) Nm. 26. 23 (27); (Xavdav) Gn. 
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50. 11, Dt. 11. 30, Jsh. 13. 4, Ezk. 16. 3; (M@d) II Esd. 9. 1. 
i The following alternative Greek forms may be cited: LXX 
viot “PovByy (‘Pov8nvirac A) Jsh. 22. 1; of Iovdaioe IV Ki. 16. 
6, 25. 253 ZaBovrAwveitns B, 6 ZaBovvirns Jdg. 12. 11, 12;0¢ Xa- 
avvaion Gn. 36. 2, Ex. 6. 4; MwaBirat, of MwaBeirar Gn. 19. 37, 
Ex. 15. 15, Dt. 2. 9, II, 29. 

The examples from the N. T. showing that writers of Greek 
familiar with Hebrew modes of expression, whether from the 
Hebrew or the Greek text of the O. T., would sometimes repro- 
duce such Hebrew modes of thought even in original Greek, and 
the examples from the LXX disclosing that translators into Greek 
similarly familiar with Hebrew usage would now and again use 
Greek reproductions of Hebrew forms when the original text 
before them called for something else and when alternative Greek 
form was available—both classes of examples show that a mind 
impregnated with Hebrew linguistic customs will at times repro- 
duce them in writing Greek, even though there is no particular 
incentive to do so. We should, in view of this result, be pre- 
pared to grant that Luke might, once in a while, very well write 
original Greek that manifested conformity with Hebrew usage. 
There is, accordingly, no substantial reason why eis mroduv "lovda 
may not be original Greek ; and so there is no occasion to imagine 
a Semitic original back of these words. So simple a Semitism 
may occur in any writer impregnated with O. T. modes of ex- 
pression. 

If the connecting narrative in the Infancy Section of Luke is 
to be shown as probably a translation from a Semitic original, 
something much more convincing than eis lovéa and 
avewyOn . . .  yA@ooa will need to be advanced. 
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NOTES, COMMENTS, AND PROBLEMS 
The fourth part of the Bible du Centenaire has just appeared. 
It contains the critical translation of the fourth Gospel, Acts, and 
Romans with notes and introductions by Prof. Goguel, Monnier, 
and others. On account of the high cost of printing the cost of 
the whole series has been raised to 160 francs for countries out- 
side of France and Belgium. Former subscribers are asked to 
pay a supplementary sum of fifty francs. The Old Testament 
sections have been somewhat delayed. J. A. M. 


In the October number of the Hibbert Journal Canon Streeter 
argues that St. Luke’s primary source was not St. Mark, but a 
pester (Q +L) which he calls Proto-Luke, consisting of Luke 
3: 1-4: 30; 6: 20-8: 3; 9: 51-18: 14; 19: I-27 together with 
an account of the Last Supper, the Passion, the Resurrection 
Appearances and some short sections in which St. Luke is clearly 
s following St. Mark. These non-Markan sections make a 
ee Gospel and “ form the frame work of the third Gospel 


and into this frame work are inserted at convenient places extracts 
from the Gospel of Mark.” This document was perhaps written 
by St. Luke himself when with St. Paul at Czesarea and expanded 


some twenty years later into “ The Gospel according to St. Luke.” 
A. H. F. 

A Supplement to the English Church Militant for October, 
1921, has an article on “ Disarmament and Life” by Miss Jane 
Addams. As a social worker Miss Addams has done untold 
good, but as a politician she is a failure. As a politician she 
appears to have no guiding principles, except to advertise her- 
self and her momentary fad or fancy. S. A. B. M. 

The American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem has 
just sent out its annual report for 1920-1921. It is a gratifica- 
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tion to learn of the excellent work planned by that fine institu- 
tion. Let us hope that the plans are carried through. Various 
sites in Palestine are being assigned to the different archzological 
societies, and before many years have passed we shall undoubtedly 
have some interesting discoveries. In this connection it may be 
said that the University of Chicago has been assigned Megiddo 
and Mr. Rockefeller has given $60,000 for the work. S.A. B.M. 


There will be many more competent than myself to write a few 
words of loving appreciation of the life and labors of the late 
Rev. John Punnett Peters, D.D., the news of whose death has 
come to his friends with so sudden a shock. But I am sure that 
I am at one with all who knew him in ever so slight a degree in 
the consciousness of a vast loss to the cause of sacred scholar- 
ship. Few men in the America of our time have exercised influ- 
ence in so many different directions, and the very extent of his 
ability and service renders the task of appreciation all the more 
difficult. To hardly any has it been given to be at once a deep 
and exact scholar, keeping well abreast with the developments of 
his field, as well as (until quite recently) a busy and conscien- 
tious parish priest, a voluminous writer, active in every movement 
of public reform, preacher, lecturer, and at the same time a friend, 
diligent, charming and considerate. 

It is difficult for those who never knew Dr. Peters personally 
to realise that the same man could be at once the leader of an 
expedition for the excavation of Nippur and the writer of the 
“ Animal’s Christmas Tree.” It is probable that the world will 
longest remember the deceased as Orientalist and Old Testament 
scholar. In this field he was an unwearied and original worker, 
never afraid, moreover, to review old opinions in the light of new 
knowledge. A recent paper on the early home of the Semitic 
races brings forward an almost revolutionary hypothesis, yet 
Dr. Peters never indulged in mere theory. Scholars have been 
awaiting with more than usual interest the appearance of the 
recent lectures on the Psalms, for the Psalms were the dead 
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scholar’s first and last love. The book will be welcomed as the 
final gift of one who had given much in the course of a long _ 
career. Yet to some the memory of a cheery companion, a charm- 
ing conversationalist, and a devoted lover of young people will 
outweigh all else. We may well thank God for a life of high "7 
ideals and noble endeavor, while we pray that there may be in- 
spiration in it for others to follow in his footsteps. H. H. G. 


Dr. Jastrow’s death was briefly noticed in this section of our 
last issue. A fine inspirational account of his life, by Dr. Jas. 
A. Montgomery, will be found in the American Journal of Sem- 
itic Languages and Literature of the same date. F. H. H. 


To the notice of recent reunion literature given elsewhere in 
_ this issue we may add a brief reference to some utterances which 
_ have appeared since that was written. In the Constructive Quar- 
terly for September, 1921, the Archbishop of Canterbury and the — 
Bishop of Peterborough interpret Lambeth to Scotland. In the 
- same number is an article by Dr. C. B. Wilmer, he takes the 
view that Lambeth is more explicit in requiring no theory of the 
_ Episcopate than was the Quadrilateral. It should be noted that 
no one who could speak with authority has interpreted the thought — 
_ of Lambeth in this way. The two articles referred to above do 
not sustain the position of Dr. Wilmer. In the Journal of Re- 
7 ligion for November, 1921, Dr. C. J. Cadoux writes on “ The 
Proposed Creedal Basis of Christian Reunion” ; he argues against 
the acceptance of the Nicene Creed or any other and holds that 
only faith in Christ should be required, for “‘ That, and that only, 
is the real ‘quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus.’” The — 
Virgin Birth, he holds, can neither be accepted historically nor — 
interpreted symbolically. F. H. H. 


The entire number of the Harvard Theological Review for Oc- 
tober, 1921, except for a few pages of notes, is devoted to a re- 
_ view of the “Literature on Church History” by Dr. Gustav 
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Kriiger. Only the early Church is included in this number and 
the bibliography is to be continued. This, together with the Bib- 
-lical bibliographies given in recent numbers of the Biblische Zeit- 
schrift and the Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
indicates the activity of German writers and publishers during 
the entire war period. F. H. H. as 


An interesting suggestion by the Editor of Theology in his 


issue of last March is here called to the attention of our readers. 
The proposal is that a Doctrinal Commission be appointed by the 
Bishops of the United Kingdom to formulate a larger Catechism 
or Manual of Teaching for the Clergy of the Church of England, 
and also to initiate the discussion of matters of doctrine with 
theologians of other bodies. The two objects are distinct but 
clearly related. The one contemplates the manifestation of a 
definite doctrinal unity which present dissensions, based on the in- 

_ terpretation of the sixteenth century Articles of Religion, tend to 
obscure. The writer holds that a clearer realisation of agreement 
among Churchmen would promote the cause of Reunion, also that 
‘it would be entirely possible to formulate a Manual dealing with 
controverted points to which the great mass of Churchmen would 
subscribe. This constructive effort might then be extended 
towards the removal of those mutual misunderstandings and sus- 
-picions which affect our relation with other Christian bodies, 
where unification of doctrinal statements is for the present impos- 
sible. The method of procedure here contemplated is not that of 
the World-Conference on Faith and Order. Disregarding the 
official doctrinal standards of the different Churches, it would 
seek expert evaluation of their current teaching, worship, and 
methods ; and then, by coordination of these estimates, to arrive 
at a clearer conception of the problem of Reunion, thus securing 

_ for the latter a widespread interest on the part of the British 
‘Christian public—something which is yet to be aroused. Both 
objects are regarded as feasible, but it is foreseen that the enter- 

- prise will involve much painstaking effort and will probably con- 
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sume years. There is no disposition to force matters or to hurry 
the process. Another important condition is that those who at- 
tempt the task should be men who will not find themselves ham- 
pered by previously expressed judgments—in other words, pre- 
sumably the enterprise should be entrusted mainly to the younger 
scholars—and, though the writer does not follow out the thought, 
it is to such men that this real effort of adventure in pathfinding 
might be expected to appeal. 

We have no information as to the reception accorded these pro- 
posals, on the part of the Bishops at least. From certain impres- 
sions we have gained in various ways we are inclined to predict 
that some of them might be trusted to join in support of the © 
scheme when the time comes to initiate it. Possibly they are 
waiting for evidence that a Doctrinal Commission is actually de- 
manded, and when convinced on this point will be ready to speak 
their minds. We do not know enough about the conditions to 


1 
say whether or not it would be wise for them to take action now, 
i] 


but it would be disheartening if silence is the only answer to such 

a proposal. It cannot be termed a radical proposal, being (as it 

seems to us) hardly more than the request for episcopal sanction 

of an advisory body, no report of which could in any way com- 
promise the Church. Nor is such a step to be regarded alto- 

gether as a novelty. It can claim several respectable precedents. 

As far as the matter directly concerns ourselves, we are free 

to express sympathy with the idea, and it is quite superfluous to 

add that if the Commission is appointed American Churchmen 
will follow its work with great interest. The plan does not call 
for our official codperation, indeed as a thing “of home growth,” 

_ to quote Mr. Selwyn, it seems to preclude this, and properly so. 
- But circumstances as well as spiritual kinship do not suffer us to 
be merely interested spectators. In one important respect the 
situations here and in England are parallel. For some time there 
has been a feeling that we should have more explicit teaching 
about the Church and the Sacraments, and many of us would 
seriously object to an alteration of the Prayer Book Catechism 
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ment in England, and the two might easily keep in touch with 
each other by periodical consultations which would be mutually 
beneficial. Something like the codperation of Americans with 
the Companies working on the Revised Version is what we have 
in mind. At present it is more than likely that any proposed ad- 
dition to the Catechism, even if recommended by our Commission 
on Prayer Book Revision, would fail of adoption. The changes 
in the Baptismal Offices proposed in their preliminary report have 
been attacked on the ground that they involved “ doctrinal 
changes,” which was expressly forbidden in their instructions. 
However, it might be found possible to form a consultative com- 
_ mittee of representative Churchmen to study the subject in prep- 
aration for official action later on. But on one point we can 
speak positively—that which concerns the Articles of Religion. 
With us these are studied as part of the general history of doc- 
trine and as indispensable for a knowledge of the Anglican 
Reformation: but our candidates for ordination are not required 
oO give even a general assent to them. This being the case, 
there is naturally no urgent demand for a substitute. Occasion- 
ally the suggestion is made that they be dropped from the Prayer 
Book, but the proposal immediately arouses the suspicion of some 
sinister purpose. Hence the settled judgment of most Church- 
men is that it is wiser to let sleeping dogs lie. If, however, the 
enterprise which Mr. Selwyn advocates should result in such a 
readjustment of her formularies by the Church of England as 
he seems to contemplate, this would undoubtedly create a new 
situation for us. The question then would be, not “Shall we 
‘side-track’ the Articles?” but, “ Why should we any longer re- 
tain the sixteenth century formulary which we adopted in 1801 
. With certain omissions, explanations, and reservations, when 
something that answers to present needs is available?” In the 
meantime matters will remain as they are, though this does not 
mean that we can be indifferent to any project which aims to effect 


that would suggest American provincialism. We should desire ; 
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a more definite doctrinal unity throughout the Anglican Com- 
munion. T. B. F. 


The Sixth Conference of Evangelical Churchmen, held at 
Cheltenham last September, and the recent General Synod of the 
Church in Canada, have also noticed the need of series of con- 
ferences to establish a greater uniformity in doctrine and remove 
points of conflict. The actions taken by these two meetings are 
noted in an editorial in Theology, December, 1921. F. H. H. 
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The Book of Job. By Morris Jastrow, Jr. Philadelphia: Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1920, pp. 369. $4.00 net. 


_ This is a companion volume to A Gentle Cynic by the same 
author. In his work on the book of Ecclesiastes it was a com- 
paratively easy task for Dr. Jastrow to separate between the 
original form of the book and those passages which were added 
at a later date to make the book acceptable in orthodox circles. 
This he did, and, following the lead of his predecessors in his 
study of the book, presented an interesting discussion—new to 
many laymen, but common-place enough to the scholar. Jastrow 
has attempted to do the same with the Book of Job. But here 
the task has been far different than with Ecclesiastes. With all 
Professor Jastrow’s great learning and originality he has failed to 
arrive at a satisfactory solution of the Book of Job. His theory 
of the three strata, of the two Jobs, of the two appendices to the 
original book, and of the nature poems is too subjective, demands 
too many assumptions, and is too artificial to be convincing. 
Much of what Jastrow says is true, and has been said about the 
Book of Job before, but a great deal is so imaginary and far- 
fetched as to be worthless. His success in handling Ecclesiastes 
caused us to expect great things from him on the Book of Job, 
but the work before us shows that the author should have re- 
sisted the temptation to publish for some years more. A de- 
tailed examination of the author’s claims would fill a book as 
large as the one before us, and we are obliged to pass a more 
general judgment than the learning of the author and the im- 
portance of the subject would seem to demand. There are very 
few pages in the book that do not challenge contradiction on the 
part of a critical student. Furthermore, in his attempt to make 

the text of the book fit in with his theories as to its origin and 
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growth, he submits renderings that are far from improvements 
upon the ordinary English me Misprints are far too fre- 
quent, such as “ Ebbeling”’ “ Ebeling,” p. 180; “ Ambrosian” 
for “ Ambrose”’; etc. Mays most permanently valuable part of 
the work is chapter five of the introduction, where Dr. Jastrow 
treats of the Book of Job as philosophy and literature. After 
the introduction the author presents his own translation of the 
_ Book. Nevertheless, no student can ignore this book in his _ 
study of the Book of Job. 
. SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


The Life and Growth of Israel. By Dr. Samuel A. B. Mercer. Milwaukee: 
Morehouse Pub. Co., 1921, pp. xvi + 170. 


This brief history is dedicated by the author to Nashotah, his | 
theological Alma Mater. It will serve junior students well as 
an introduction to Old Testament History. The Bible texts to 
be read with its study are indicated in the Preface, and a valu- 
able selected bibliography together with a list of dates and three 
maps is also supplied. Israel’s origin and growth—not simply 
a historic but a religious growth—is traced from the earliest 
to the latest periods in the style of one writing the experience of 
man from a time just before birth to death. The book makes 
unusually interesting reading owing to the novel scheme of the 
author who writes in terms of the “Infancy,” the “ Childhood,” 
the “ Youth,” the “Coming of Age,” and “ Maturity” of Israel, 
concluding with the nation’s residuary gifts to mankind. 

Governed by this spiritual conception of Israel’s history the 
background and foreground of the life of the people are filled in 
with detail, detail of daily tasks and duties, ideals and religious 
- ambitions, which colored, defined and regulated it. That which 
has proven to be of permanent worth, terms, expressions and 
_ directions of religious thought, has received the emphasis in this 
fascinating story. The facts are set forth with great warmth 
of feeling and color in a manner which can not but transmit to 
and reward the reader with much of the author’s intense love 
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for his subject. In brief, genuine scholarly character, enhanced 
with a reverent historical attitude, a subordination of secular 
interests to matters religious and spiritual, mark the volume very 
distinctively. Needless to say, this is a somewhat rare’ phenom- 
enon where scientific technique is highly developed. 

It is suggested that the Abraham family had some real though 

immature conception of Yahweh (Yehyeh) as the ever-existing 
deity, the ever-pervading personality, and in this trust the cultured 
Babylonian patrician began his wanderings although we know 
very little about the great Hebrew that is strictly historical. His 
God was a nomad God, and he sought a place where he might 
worship him and him solely. There is substantial historicity in 
he Egyptian account; and Jethro the Midianite, an Abraham 
descendant, informed Moses of the ancestral worship. Moses 
with his decalogue made an impression upon Israel’s religious 
thought which was permanent. So much illustrates the general 
conservative and constructive trend of the work. But the history 
is by no means wanting in scientific spirit. For instance, it is 
suggested: Mernepath’s defeat of “Israel” in southern Canaan 
(showing a route not to the foot of the peninsula) corroborates 
instead of militating against dating the exodus in his reign; the 
Jordan crossing was accomplished after a storm had broken the 
river banks deflecting the stream in an easterly direction so that 
the people found themselves standing (marvelously) upon the 
new banks on the Canaan side; the crossing is dated 1180, about 
the time the Philistines entered the country ; Jericho was taken by 
stratagem; and the conquest is described, naturally, as a gradual 
process, tribal in character, and due largely to the slow absorption 
of the weaker inhabitants by the virile nomadic race. 

The book attracts by its novel and original scheme, its clarity 
and spiritual emphasis. Strong also is the idea that the Chris- 
tian church is not a branch of Judaism, but rather Judaism itself 
“purified and enobled by the personality of the divine Christ.” 
It is indeed the present Judaism which is the branch, offshoot of 
the real Hebrew stock. It is this strongly constructive and in- 
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‘spiring view, maintained throughout the historical narrative, 
which entitles the volume to a permanent place in the library of 
the Old Testament student as a valuable addition to Bible literature. 
H. C. ACKERMAN 


Old Testament Prophecy. By Frank Knight Sanders. New York: Charles 


Sanders and H. A. Sherman. For a brief, concise, clear, and 
substantial survey of the whole material of the writing prophets 
this little volume stands almost alone. The student can not se- 
cure a better outline of the historical development of prophetic 
teaching and clew to the interpretation of Old Testament religion 
in prophetical terms. Its value is limited by this aim, namely, 
to lay a foundation for fuller and more systematic study ; and with 
such an end in view useful apparatus is provided in the Appen- 
dix. To be commended as a text-book for college classes and 
teacher training schools. 


H. C. ACKERMAN 
$8. Paul, His Life, isti ine. By A. H. MeNeile. 


a Scribner’s Sons, 1921, pp. viii, 102 
This is one of the Life and Religion Series, edited by F. K. 


Letters, and Christian Doctrine. 
Cambridge Univ. Press (Macmillan and Co., N. Y.), 1920, pp. xix + 319, 
with three maps, $4.00. 


This is one of the best handbooks in existence for the study of 
Paul and his writings. As the title suggests, the work is divided 
into three parts. The first 120 pages cover rapidly and succinctly 
the course of Paul’s career as far as it is known. The relevant 
geographical, historical and literary knowledge boiled down in 
these chapters is immense. The footnotes are full enough to 
cover questionable points, and the readings of D in Acts are 
often given. The second part gives a brief introduction to (and 
an analysis of) each of Paul’s epistles, including the Pastorals. 
The third part covers the chief elements of Paul’s teaching: viz., 
eschatology ; the vt Spirit ; the penne transference into the 
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in the Christian; the Spirit of Christ; “in Christ’; Christians; 
deliverance from sin and law; righteousness, grace, and faith; 
Jew and Gentile; the cross; the sacraments. 

McNeile prefers the amended reading in Gal. 2: 1, “after four 
(not fourteen) years.” This gives the following chronology: 


Conversion 

Ist visit to Jerusalem 

2d visit to Jerusalem 

Ist missionary tour 

Council at Jerusalem (2d tour) 
Corinth reached late in 


- Use is made of the Gallio-inscription found at Delphi, though 
McNeile hesitates between 52 and 51 for the date (in midsum- 
_ mer) of Gallio’s arrival in Corinth. 


4th visit to Jerusalem (3d tour) 

Ephesus left 

5th visit to Jerusalem, arrest at Pentecost 
Rome reached early in 


_ He dates the epistles as follows: I-II Thess. 51, I Cor. 55-56, 
II Cor. 56, Gal.-56 (?49), Rom. 57, Col.-Phm.-Eph. 61, Phil. 62 
( 254-56). 

The central element in Paul’s temperament is zeal—* an eager, 
fiery energy which made him persecute Christians before his con- 
version, but love them and yearn for them afterwards. He felt 
tortured when his converts lapsed into sin or made mistakes, 
and was flooded with thankful joy when they repented, or took 
his advice, or did him a kindness.”’ The whole treatment of his 
character and person, with which the book begins, is extremely 
interesting and—pedagogically—makes attractive what is to 
follow. 

McNeile thinks the detailed difficulties of the Pastorals “do 
not quite certainly require an author later than Paul.” Yet 
viewed as a whole, the culminative force of these impressions is 
great. Some portions (containing personal allusions) probably 
go back to Paul; “but the three epistles as wholes have probably 
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been built up as general treatises for the guidance of the Church 

by some devoted disciple of his, who has breathed in his spirit 

and teaches his Gospel. The voice is St. Paul’s voice, but the 
hand is the hand of a Christian teacher in the generation which 
followed him” (p. 252f.). 

a. The recognition that Paul’s doctrine of the cross “rests not 

| upon something static but upon a movement, a transference, 
4 meets the criticism of some writers that his system is not co- 
herent, and therefore not a system. On the one hand is the im- 
manent Christ, the motive power—by His Spirit—of man’s ethical 
life. On the other is the human Christ who died as an offering 
for sin for man’s salvation, which is a ‘legal’ transaction. . 
The mystical conception—rendered easier to him by his upbring- 
ing among Greeks—was an expression of his daily spiritual ex- 
perience; and the legal conception—rendered easier to him by 
his upbringing in the Jewish sacrificial system—was the satisfac- 
tion of his dire spiritual need. And so far from these being in 
his mind unrelated, his doctrinal centre of gravity consisted pre- 
cisely in the relation between them” (p. 300f.). 

There is no better book to place in the hands of seminarians 
beginning a year’s study of Paul, or for the leader of a Bible 
Class, or even for the “ general reader”’ anxious to know better 
that man who, “apart from Jesus Christ, is the greatest figure in 
the history of Christianity.” 

4 There is a well-chosen bibliography, to which should be added 

_ (for the general reader) Dean Inge’s essay on St. Paul in “ Out- 

spoken Essays” and David Smith’s “Life and Letters of St. 

Paul”; and (for the technical student) Burton’s “Galatians,” 

Parry’s “ Pastoral Epistles,” and Kennedy’s “Theology of the 
Epistles.” The maps are well-drawn and give just enough 
detail. 


‘ 


The Gospels as Historical Documents. Part III. The Fourth Gospel. By 
V. H. Stanton. New York: Macmillan, 1920, pp. x + 293. 


The aim of this book as stated by the author is to ascertain 
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whether the Fourth Gospel has a right to be treated as an 
independent historical witness alongside of the Synoptic Gospels, 
he concludes that this right belongs to it and questions the aca- 
demic assumption that the spiritual value of a Gospel is unaffected 
by its value as history. An examination of the structure of the 
Gospel shows him that it is looser than is commonly supposed ; 
he favors the theory of interpolations rather than displacements, 
chapter vi for example or a portion of it may be an interpolation, 
also chapters xv and xvi. These phenomena he explams by the 
hypothesis of a period of oral teaching behind the compilation of 
the Gospel, this oral teaching may be that of John the son of 
Zebedee. Dr. Stanton is therefore an advocate of mediate Johan- 
nine authorship: John the son of Zebedee stands in the same 
relation to the Fourth Gospel as St. Peter, according to tradition, 
does to the Second. 

In the chapter on the relationship of the Fourth Gospel to the 
other Johannine writings the author argues for dating the first 
epistle earlier than the Gospel. His attempt to separate the 
authorship of the second and third epistles from that of the first 
is not very successful: “ It is not credible,” he writes, “that the 
author of the Fourth Gospel and First Epistle of St. John should 
have written the Third Epistle to an esteemed christian friend. 
who was his child in the faith, without any allusion to the deeper 
experiences of the christian life,’ p. 107. Second and Third 
John may not be by the same author as First John but the fact 
that their author does not include the “deeper experiences of the 
christian life” in a short note is no reason for thinking so. It 
seems as if Dr. Stanton wanted to find a respectable home for 
that troublesome person John the Elder and so isolates the two 
short letters and then presents them to the Elder. The evidence 
for the early martyrdom of John the son of Zebedee is discussed 
in chapter iv and the verdict non-proven is given. Great impor- 
tance is rightly attached to the evidence of Irenzeus and it may 
be noticed in this connection that Dr. Stanton comes to almost 
the same conclusion about the origin of the Gospel as Dr. E. G. 
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Lewis in “The Ireneus Testimony to the Fourth Gospel ” 
though he does not seem to know Dr. Lewis’s work. 

The chapter on “ The Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics ” is the 
most effective part of the book. The reasonableness of visits to 
Jerusalem previous to the last passover and the underlying simi- 
larity between some of the sayings of Christ in the Synoptics and 7 

the Fourth Gospel are well stated. 

Though the book is not an “end of all controversy 
important contribution to the Johannine problem. 
A. Haire Forster 


it is an 
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An Introduction to the History of Christianity (590-1314). By F. J. Foakes 
Jackson. New York: Macmillan, 1921, pp. ix + 390. 


This volume, which covers the period from the pontificate of 
Gregory the Great to the suppression of the Templars, admirably 
fulfils its avowed purpose—“ to give such an introduction to the 
history of the Middle Ages as to make its readers desire more 
knowledge of this important epoch.” While there is little that 
is new, the old is treated in a fresh and illuminating manner, © 
and with discriminating sympathy. The method of treatment is 
topical rather than chronological, an arrangement particularly ap- 
plicable to the medizeval period. One virtue is the adequate treat- 
ment of political history in its bearings on ecclesiastical affairs, 
and of the social and economic background of the Middle Ages. 

The chapter on the “Church Empire of the West” contains 
a useful survey of the ecclesiastical provinces with historical 
notes. 

To the point is the observation that the Crusades were at least 
as intelligent and successful attempts to deal with the problem of 
the Near East as more recent efforts in that direction; both 

alike failing through national and commercial rivalry. Timely 
4 also is the reference (p. 167) to Pierre DuBois’ scheme for an 
international tribunal with power to punish inter- 

course with a common enemy. 
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As is natural in a book appearing just at this time, considerable 
_ space is devoted to Dante, with special reference to the historical 


In the appended table on p. 382 the Quinisext Council 
is wrongly placed within the pontificate of Pope Constantine. 
It is unfortunate that the author indorses without qualifica- 
tion (p. 10) Jerome’s account of the peculiar method of electing 
the bishops of Alexandria. This is but one of several statements 
which are at least misleading. Unfortunately, too, the book is 
somewhat blemished by hasty writing and cursory proof reading. 
Sek But altogether it is a valuable addition to the literature on a 
period on which there are all too few satisfactory outlines 
available in English. The lists of authorities appended to each 
chapter are more than mere lists of names and titles, and add not 
a little to the usefulness of the volume. 
P. V. Norwoop 


The Work of the Church Among the Mormons. By Jesse Herbert Dennis. 
Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing Co., 1921, pp. 41. The Hale Memorial 

Sermon. 
_ This sermon, the twelfth, well merits a place beside its pred- 
* -_ ecessors. One only regrets that it was not expanded to the length 
'. « a series of lectures. Mormonism, “ one of the products of the 
states during the early years of the nineteenth century” 
(p. 9), has outlasted most of its contemporaries. The author 
_ gives a very brief statement of its history and teaching, abundant 
_ references being given for each statement made. As to its pres- 
ent condition, it, is “a vigorous, thriving, wealthy, highly organ- 
ized religious cult, keeping its hand, wherever possible, upon the 
‘political, commercial, and educational life of the Commonwealth ” 
(p. 17). Letters from the Bishops of Arizona, Montana, New 
Mexico, Nevada, Wyoming, give the facts 2 as to Mormon com- 


There are occasional errors of date. Zeno’s Henotikon is 
‘ placed (p. 32) in 478, instead of 482. The reign of Louis the “4 
1 
7 
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_ munities within their dioceses. The latter part of the sermon 
gives a summary of the Church’s work among the Mormons. 
The method, since 1867 as then established by Bishop Tuttle, 

has been along three lines—spiritual, philanthropic, and educa- 
tional. We cannot follow the outline of this work or the state- 

- ment of present needs, but one wonders if we might not profitably 

{ reduce the numbers of our “ departments,” with their overhead 

h running up into the hundreds of thousands of dollars, and apply 

the money for the purpose for which it was given—the Chris- 

- tianizing of those who do not know Christ. The author feels 

that this is the time to put forth our strength, “ For there are 

not lacking symptoms of unrest among the Saints, and a dis- 

4 quieting feature of these symptoms is a tendency towards cyn- 

icism in things religious” (p. 32). Quite rightly the cult is 

_ regarded as non-Christian, but at the same time numerous points 

in Mormon practice (see p. 33) approximate the practices of 
the Church; these approximations make the Church’s appeal 
stronger than the appeal of other religious bodies, such as have 

~~ confirmation for example. The sermon is especially timely 
on, account of domestic missionary activity on the part of the 
~Mormons which has been vigorously carried on since the war 
closed Europe to their efforts. ieee 


Le Catholicisme de Saint Augustin. By Pierre Batiffol. Paris: Libraire 

Victor Lecoffre, 1920, pp. viii, 555, in two vols. 12 francs. 

In these volumes Batiffol continues his series of studies in 
early Church history and doctrine. The work is not a biography 
of St. Augustine or a study of his teachings, except on the subject 

of ecclesiology; but this teaching is developed in the three great 
: : controversies of the Bp. of Hippo, and the author is obliged to 
follow their course in detail, especially Donatism and Pelagian- 
ism. This has been done with great care, and Batiffol comes 
to the sound conclusion, against certain Germans, that St. Augus- 
tine is not an innovator, in particular he is not the founder of 
Catholicism; but simply gives clear expression to what had been 
implicitly held. In general the work is a valuable corrective of 
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the works of Reuter and Harnack. He gives a careful analysis 
of St. Augustine’s well-balanced harmony of faith, reason, and 
authority. Augustine never ceases, in controversy with Mani- 
chzism or with the rationalism of Julian of Eclanum, to uphold 
the place of reason. We must resist the temptation to quote 
_ some of the things which are excellently said, for such quotation 
would soon carry us beyond the limits of the space that can be 
given. The work is one that should be read in its entirety, and 
it is to be hoped that it will be made accessible in an English 


translation. Some attention, however inadequate, must be given 


to the author’s interpretation of the relation of Africa to Rome. 
He apparently finds a certain embarrassment in dealing with the 
fact that Miltiades’ judgment is not appealed to as conclusive 


against Donatism. He emphasizes the importance of the cor- 


respondence with Innocent in 416; but, if the African bishops 
sought with such anxiety the confirmation by the Pope of their 
condemnation of Pelagianism, it is strange that the papal restora- 
tion of Apiarius a few years later should have been so instantly 
resented by them. Innocent is pleased with the correspondence, 
it falls in line with his aspirations, and, as Batiffol well says, he, 
in reply, “esquisse un traité de la primauté romaine” (p. 398). 
The blustering tone and theological credulity of Zosimus are 
rather lightly touched upon. The context of the famous “ causa 
finita est” is fully given, but Batiffol emphasizes the force of 
the term “ rescripta” which Augustine uses in describing In- 
nocent’s reply. There is no allusion to the fact that the Roman 
bishops continue to appeal to the “ Nicene” canon after it has 
been conclusively shown that there was no such canon put forth 
at Nicea. But, in spite of these flaws, the work should be 
commended to all who desire further light than Bright, e.g., gives 
on the complicated history of the important controversies; we 
can hardly give it higher praise than to describe it as a worthy 
successor to Primitive Catholicism. In reading it one should 
note the careful statement of St. Augustine’s attitude towards the 
use of civil force in religious matters—an attitude which so many 
modern works misrepresent. F. H. HALiock 
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The Study of the New Testament 1883 and 1920. An Inaugural Lecture delivered 
before the University of Oxford. By Cuthbert H. Turner. New York: 
= Univ. Press, 1920, pp. 66. $2.25. 

This lecture begins with a tribute to Dr. Sanday and 
incidentally contains a sentence which might serve as his 
epitaph, ‘Perhaps Sanday was inclined to keep too many 
questions in a state of suspended animation; but that is 
better than the risk of premature burial.’’ Most of the 
familiar New Testament “ problems”’ are then surveyed; the 
integrity of II Corinthians is the only one not discussed. 
Professor Turner’s conclusions or working hypotheses are as 
follows: the Pastorals are St. Paul’s with additions by an 
admiring annotator; John of Ephesus, the Beloved Disciple, 
was a youthful follower of Christ at Jerusalem, he was not 
John the son of Zebedee; ‘‘ Hebrews” was written to the 
Christians of Jerusalem shortly before the catastrophe of 70 
A.D.; the ‘‘Western’’ reading of the Apostolic decree (omit- 
ting “‘things strangled’’) in Acts xv is to be preferred and 
Galatians is the earliest of St. Paul’s letters; the Syrian text 
is Lucian’s recension, the 8 B text may be Origen’s. No doubt 
all of these opinions, like their opposites, can be supported 
by good arguments, but when the lecturer says that the 
North Galatian theory has been swept from the field, he says 
too much; II Corinthians xi 25 is there to remind us that 
there are great gaps in our knowledge of St. Paul’s journeys. 

Some interesting ‘‘Western’’ readings in St. Mark are 
discussed and justified in an appendix to the original lecture. 

When an expert in one field of study turns his attention to 
an adjoining field, his conclusions have always a special 
interest; Professor Turner’s main work has been in the 
literature of the second and third centuries, much may be 
expected from his further researches in that of the first. 

A. HAIRE FORSTER 


Handbook of the Early Christian Fathers. By Ernest Leigh-Bennett. London: 
Williams and Norgate, 1920, pp. xii, 340. 21/. 


_ This work contains sketches of the lives of nineteen of the 
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Fathers, from Clement of Rome to St. Augustine. In the 
preface the author expresses his intention of paying special 
attention to the subject of the Apostolic Tradition, the Invo- 
cation of Saints, and the Eucharist; but there is no undue or — 
excessive reference to these subjects. The work is less 
technical than that of Swete, more accurate and impartial 
than that of Farrar. There is almost a genius for picking 
out the more important things in the lives of each of the 
Fathers. There are abundant brief quotations, but incon-— 
sistencies of expression are not usually noted. Sketches of | 
Church history and of the early heresies supply the necessary 
context. The judgments given are fair and well-balanced, 
cf. especially St. Jerome. In details the writer is sometimes — 
not fully abreast of modern learning in the Patristic field; 
the rather infrequent references are not usually the best that 
might be given, e.g., Fleury, Milman, de Pressensé, Bishops — 
Kaye and C. Wordsworth; in the case of Clement of Alex- 
andria there is no allusion to Tollinton’s great work. In his — 
interpretation of the Eucharistic language, especially that | 
of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, the writer admits the possibility | 
of transubstantiation where the doctrine of the Real Presence © 
satisfies the thought. There are a few misprints which 
should be corrected in a second edition. Inevitably a 
questions as to the treatment of details will arise, these — 
cannot be dealt with here, but the last page certainly presents : 
a wrong conception of St. Augustine. It is a work which 
will be welcomed by all who wish to extend more widely 

a greater knowledge of the Fathers and their works; it would 
make an excellent addition to a parish library, and from it . 
might be drawn material for a course of sermons which could 
profitably be preached. FRANK H. HALLOcCK 

What Is Christianity? A Study of Rival Interpretations. By George Cross. * 


Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 
The New Orthodoxy. By Edward Scribner Ames. Ibid. 


It is by no means easy to assign relevant reasons for the | 
existence of these manuals. Presumably, their intention is 
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- “to assist the intelligent Christian layman.” The trouble 
would seem to be that they assist too much and too little. 
. Too much, because extensive knowledge is requisite to appre- 
ciation, as in Mr. Cross’s case; too little, because an entire 
tendenz is involved, as in Mr. Ames’s case. How is an intelli- 
gent Christian layman to reply when he asks ‘‘ What is 
Christianity?’’ The catholic faith furnishes the obvious 
answer. But, when Mr. Cross avers that ‘‘Catholicism is 
now a name designating a sect’”’ (p. 60), is the mere layman to 
_ forego his intelligence or his Christianity? Again, when Mr. 
_ Ames tells him that “‘ Faith is that quality by which pioneers 
like Abraham and the Klondike adventurers go forth into new 
countries”’ (p. 24), is he to seek ‘‘ The New Orthodoxy”’ in 
the reasons for essaying the White Horse Pass rather than in 
those which led the patriarch from Ur of the Chaldees to 
the Plains of Mamre? 

I should not like to accuse Mr. Cross of suppressio vert, 
because his broad background of scholarship is evident. But 
the trouble with him and, in greater measure with Mr. Ames, 
is suggestio falst. 

For example, what is the intelligent Christian layman to 
make of the following declarations? ‘‘When the church drew 
up her creed the new philosophy and the old interpretation 
of the apocalypticists were placed side by side”’ (p. 31). “The 
unity with Jesus which the Catholic seeks is an emotional 

unity” (p. 44). ‘‘Renunciation is the pre-eminent Catholic 
virtue’’ (p. 50). Catholic theology ‘‘is opportunist in prin- 
ciple” (p. 57). ‘If mysticism only recognises spiritual good, 
it is, nevertheless, unable to represent it except in terms of 
material good”’ (p. 79). ‘‘Astately . . . ritual has emerged 
as a means of satisfying spiritual wants; when, im consequence, 
formalism and pomp have been substituted for the gentle 
graces of true religion” (p. 84). Protestantism ‘‘ was intelli- 
gent because it was particularly a Bible-reading religion”’ (p. 
93). ‘‘The ethics of Protestantism stands for the wholesome- 
ness and sanctity of the natural’’ (p. 108). The movement 
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‘“‘was inaugurated in England by Bacon and Locke and 
culminated in the philosophic scepticism of Hume” (p. 134), 
“‘When Hegel . . . sought to unfold a philosophy of religion 
. by the immanent necessity of thought, he was repeating 
Spinoza’s achievement” (p. 138). Rationalism “is ultimately 
aristocratic” (p. 143). In Evangelicism “the worth of per- 
_ sonality is supreme” (p. 166). To at least one layman, who 
has attempted to use intelligence, all this is news. In short, 
the manual abounds in unguarded statements, themselves 
the issue of a manifest tendency, if not prejudice. 
With Mr. Ames the suggestio falsi is even worse. ‘‘They 
have thrown off the rule of superstition and the authority of 
_ kings and priests. They do not believe in miracles. . 
_ The cravings of the souls of men are no longer to be satisfied 
_with the dream of individual salvation . . . in a walled town 
_ with jeweled gates” (pp. 3-4). As if the rule of kings and 
priests were necessarily bound up with miracles and the rest 
any more than the rule of parliamentarians and presbyters! 
This, and much else in the book, is mere rhetoric. And ‘The 
New Orthodoxy” is like unto it. ‘Our college is our Virgin 
_ Mother, to whom we address songs and sentiments of genuine 
affection. Our city has a personality, photographed and 
visualized, whenever her honor or her ambition is challenged” 
(p. 50). “In the drama of the religious life . . . the con- 
_gregation is the unit of action and expression” (p. 122). 
Again I ask, What is the intelligent Christian layman to 
think? Is he to forego his intelligence or his Christianity? 
_ When the suggestion is that apologetical interests are at 
odds with the love of truth; that the subjective interest in 
religion is paramount; that a liturgy has some essential 
connection with heathenism; that now, for the first time in 
_ history, no man liveth to himself, one is bound to protest, 
and to say that, except as the subtle fallacies of contemporary 
psychologism and sociologism hold sway, these very sugges- 
tions are more or less far-fetched. Mr. Cross tells us, most 
rightly, that ‘‘ the chief test of all religions is their conception — 
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of God and their conception of man”’ (p. 193). I find no- 


serious attempt to grapple with either in these manuals. 
R. M. WENLEY 


Divine Personality and Human Life Being the Gifford Lectures Delivered in the 
University of Aberdeen in the Years 1918 & 1919. Second Course. By 
Clement C. J. Webb. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1920. 

The English-speaking world has no contemporary student 
of the Philosophy of Religion whose work quite ranks with 
that of Professor Webb, whether quality or quantity be 
considered. It was inevitable, therefore, that one of the 
Scottish universities should call him to the Gifford Lecture- 
ship. Aberdeen forestalled her sisters. Similarly, Mr. 
Webb’s choice of subject might have been anticipated. 
Partly on account of the impetus lent by the Gifford Founda- 
tion, but thanks, more fundamentally, to a prominent tend- 
ency of British thought for a generation, the problem of 
Divine Personality has returned for judgment again and 
again. The point of departure was Mr. F. H. Bradley’s | 
Appearance and Reality (1893), which stressed the apposition 
between the personal God of religious belief and the imper- 
sonal, super-personal, or non-characterisable Absolute of 
metaphysics. The motion of a “limited god,” of a ‘“‘devel- 
oping deity,’’ congenial to pragmatic egotism, also exerted no 
little influence later. Accordingly, this problem, and lines 
of thought closely akin to it, have pervaded recent literature. 
The pronouncements of B. Bosanquet, A. J. Balfour, J. M. 
E. McTaggart, James Ward, A. E. Taylor, A. S. Pringle- _ 
Pattison, W. R. Sorley, C. A. Richardson, B. H. Streeter, 
and S. Alexander, to name no others, form together a con-— 
spicuous development. Professor Webb does not follow in 
the steps of any, but proffers his own contribution in his own 
characteristic way. The earlier Course, Divine Personality, 
must be read in connection with this one, and I am glad to 
see that Mr. Webb, free of false modesty, makes frequent _ 
reference to his other books. They form an articulated 
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The present work divides itself naturally into two parts. — 
The first deals with Divine Personality in relation to the chief ; 
aspects of human life—the economic, scientific, peer he 
moral, political, and religious respectively. The second offers _ 
critical comments upon the tendency of Naturalism and 
Absolute Idealism to minimize Personality, and concludes 
with a discussion of the Destiny of the Individual Person. — 
While the former is suggestive throughout, I find it most 
illuminating in relation to the political life. On the other 
hand, Mr. Webb’s interpretation of Mr. Bosanquet is not 
mine. So he seems less than fair to the constructive features 
of idealistic teaching. Nevertheless, the acid partizanship, 
common in certain know-nothing quarters, is conspicuously 
repressed. On the whole, Mr. Webb is thoroughly English — 
in temper and approach, reminding one of Butler. Indeed, 
a main objection to his method is that he seeks oversimpli- 
fication, and this affects his style. Those passages—taken at — 
random—become almost obscure by their very effort after 
simplicity. ‘‘But though in sleep our desires seem often to 
escape from the restraints which duty and prudence are, 
when we are not asleep, constantly placing upon them, such 
escape is very far from complete” (p. 36). ‘‘In this sense — 
he has, or at any rate seeks after, a religion, and that which 
will satisfy him we shall expect to have the same kind of 
congruity with and diversity from that which satisfies a man | 
who has reached a higher level of personal activity as exists - 
between the experience of the less and the more advanced | 
stages of other forms of the apprehension of Reality by the 
human mind” (p. 66). Asa great compensation, the gravitas 
of the whole treatment furnishes a refreshing contrast to 
much contemporary cocksureness, not to say flippancy. 

R. M. WENLEY 


Une théorie scientifique de l’obligation morale; Etude critique des deux premiers 
livres de l’Esquisse d'une morale sans obligation ni sanction de Guyau. By A. 
Picard. Cahors, Imprimerie typographique, 1918, pp. 80. ; 


Guyau was a keen critic of hedonism and utilitarianism 
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and an adversary of what he called mystic morality which 
like religion places the ideal outside of us. He tried to explain 
the call to sacrifice, which hedonism or utilitarianism explain 
away or deny, by the fascination exercised upon us by risk 
attending an hypothesis in a problem of behavior. Thereby 
Guyau was to a great extent like William James—but without 
religion and with more dogmatism. Picard’s criticism of 
Guyau’s system is clear and well balanced. He evidently 
had good teachers. He leaves one with the conviction that 


After having tried to follow with Guyau, on the sands of © 
speculative thought, the partly effaced footprints of an elusive — 
good, we are glad to return to the ‘‘mystic’’ morality of the 

Kingdom of God. 


JoHN A. MAYNARD 


The Call to Unity. (Bedell Lectures for 1919.) By William T. Manning, 

S.T.D., D.C.L. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920, pp. xi + 162. 

The author’s object is to show the duty and necessity of 
the effort for unity, the real encouragements supplied by the 
present situation, the principles upon which the approach to © 
unity should proceed, and, finally, the special vocation of 

the Anglican Communion in the premises. As the original 
_ mover of the resolution in the General Convention of I910 
which initiated the scheme of the World Conference on Faith | 
. and Order, and one of the signers of the recent Concordat 
with Congregationalists, he offers in this later utterance a 
‘more detailed expression of his views. The claim is here 
—_ that his position has been endorsed in substance by 
_ the Lambeth Declaration and Appeal. An Appendix to the 
Lectures containing all these documents will enable any 
reader to see how far they correspond and wherein they differ. 
; Attention is called to the noteworthy fact that present move- 
7 ments towards unity in five continents are based on the 
original Lambeth ‘ Quadrilateral.” 
THEODORE B. FOSTER 


Guyau’s failure would provide a good chapter in apologetics. a 
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Social Teaching of the Christian Year. Lectures delivered at the Cambridge 
Conference, 1918. By Vida D. Scudder. E. P. Dutton & Company, N. Y., 
1921. 

A New “‘Christian Year.” But not Keble redivivus; nor 
Christina Rosetti, though the author is both a poet and a 
mystic, as well as a master of English prose. Miss Scudder 
is a Churchwoman of the thoroughgoing Catholic type, an 
ardent Socialist, and such a clever craftsman that every page 
of this book, as indeed of all her books, leaves one breathless 


clarity of her style. 

“This book,” as the author says in her introduction, ‘“‘is 
written for those who care deeply and lovingly for the Chris- 
tian Church; more specifically, for those in the habit of 


_ Anglican Prayer-Book; more specifically still it will make its 
strongest appeal to persons who are awake to the social 
gospel on which so much salutary stress is now laid, and who 
want to find a harmony between the precious traditions of 
‘spiritual experience and the new life astir in our hearts, 
impelling us to a strange and untried world.”’ 
_ It has been inspired by the three strong convictions of the 
-_ writer,—‘‘that a new world order is surely on the way, that 
the tremendous changes in prospect can only be safely 
‘ accomplished if religion supplies them with a soul, and that 


interpretation of the Sacred Seasons usually combined with : | 

meditation on the social suggestions of the Epistles and Ma 

Gospels from week to week.”’ 
She finds ‘‘in the very existence of the Church year as a 


presented in the Prayer Book a tremendous witness to the 
power of the social instinct” for as she says “the true social 
instinct looks not only around but back. It unites men, not 
only to the comrades of their own day, but to the vast 
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majority who have passed beyond the touch of sense, though 
not beyond the touch of faith.” 

Advent, Christmas-tide, Epiphany, Septuagesima, Lent, 
Passion-tide, Easter-tide, Whitsuntide, Trinity-tide—each of 
these has a chapter, while the concluding one is on ‘The 
Eucharist.”’ 

We do not agree with all Miss Scudder says, but that only 
intensifies our interest in what she has to say. We do not 
agree that (p. 214) ‘‘the Church before long will have to 
declare herself for or against the Socialist movement”; and 
when on the same page the author, aflame with passion over 
the social meaning of Pentecost, cries out ‘‘ Does it mean 
nothing that our Whitsun altars glow with red? Might not 
the Red Flag find itself at home there,”” we answer just as 
® passionately, No/ Never! The Red Flag of the Communist, 
of the Marxian, of the I. W. W., of the Bolshevist and terrorist 
shall never find a place beside the Cross of Christ. 

But make no mistake. Miss Scudder is not aranter. She 
is not a wild-eyed, loud-mouthed, fire-eating Trotsky in 
skirts. She is aflame with social passion, but her heat is a 
white-heat, not a murky red. She is a charming, gracious, 
intelligent, devoted, Catholic Churchwoman, who has a solid 
grasp upon the sacramental character of the Church. Her 
mystical experiences of a communion with God issue not in 
selfishly rapturous ecstasies, but rather in ardent devotion to 
arduous social tasks. She is thoroughly up-to-date in recog- 
nizing the Kingdom of Heaven as central in the message of 
Jesus, and in recognizing too the apocalyptic and catastrophic 
and cataclysmic as a definite factor in our | ord’s teaching of 
the coming of the Kingdom. As she says, ‘‘few things are 
‘more important than to restore to the Christian mind recog- 
nition that Jesus regarded catastrophe no less than growth 
as a normal and necessary element in human advance. We 
cannot keep one factor in His teaching and reject another, 


dwell on the Parable of the seed growing secretly and forget 
the lightning flash.’’ The thunders roll and the lightnings 
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flash throughout this book, but so does the seed put forth — 
the life of the blade quietly and sweetly as the author —. 
tates upon the great mysteries of the Christian year. 

It is an excellent book, one that should be found on every — 


clergyman’s shelf. 
GEO. CRAIG STEWART 


The Unwelcome Angel and Other Sermons. By C. F. Wishart. Philadelphia: _ 
The Westminster Press, pp. 234. 7 
In our zeal for the Church, we are apt to assume that all 
Protestant ministers teach heresy. <A reading of Dr. Wish-- 
art’s book (The Unwelcome Angel and Other Sermons, by 
Charles F. Wishart, D.D., LL.D.) will compel us to revise 
our views. In spite of the author’s Protestantism, there is— 
almost nothing with which we cannot sympathize, and but 
little that a priest of the Church might not have said, though 
he would have said it differently. The sermons are quite 
long, requiring at least forty-five minutes to deliver, and are 
intended for a congregation educated and informed above 
the average. Unexplained references are made to such men_ 
as Hegel, Nietzsche, Kant and Huxley. 7 
Typic al passages: 
“When Mr. Clarence Darrow tells me he does not believe 
in God, I reply: ‘All right, Clarence, that is your privilege, 
and it shows what kind of a man you are.’”’ : 
‘Annual worship is like an annual bath; it is all right as’ 
far as it goes.” 
(Speaking of Ritschlianism): ‘‘A dollar bill is worth a 
dollar because it has a dollar’s worth of value back of it.’”’ 
T. M. BAXTER 


The Open Light. By Nathaniel Micklem. London: Headley Bros., 1919, pp. — 

616. 

This book, Volume 4 in The Christian Revolution Series, 
is described as ‘‘An Enquiry into Faith and Reality.’’ Mr. 
Micklem has undertaken a tremendous task, and he has done’ 
it very well. It is interesting to encounter a modern appli- 
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cation of the Berkeleian philosophy in a day when Berkeley 
is shown too scant attention. It is to this old master that 
Mr. Micklem is indebted for his admirable discussion of 
‘Matter and Spirit.” 

A chapter headed “The Problem of Evil,” if it does 
nothing else, at least proves that nothing new has been 
contributed to this age-old puzzle. But if there be little 
that is striking in this section, one gets a genuine thrill out 
of the next chapter, on ‘“‘The Victory of Good.’’ Concerning 
the overcoming of sin, Mr. Micklem argues “that character 
is built up by all the choices that a man makes, good or evil 
choices becoming habitual by constant repetition. But in> 
every choice the character as a whole expresses itself, and 
the character is the person. A man makes an evil choice, 
because to that extent he is an evil character; the choice is 
the expression of what he is, and therefore he could do no 
other. The problem therefore of the overcoming of sin is 
nothing less than this, how can a man who has such a char- 
acter as often to choose what is evil, come to have such a 
character as that he shall always choose the good”’ (pp. 103, 
104). 

And again, ‘‘the first thing that Jesus did was to reveal 
men to themselves. ... Deliverance from sin, in other 
words, can only be upon a basis of reality; Jesus must make 
men face the reality about themselves before He can help 
them. .. . God’s redemption can only be upon a basis of 
truth and absolute sincerity’’ (pp. 107, 109). 

The chapter on “ Destiny’’ reveals the workings of a highly 
original mind, and will be found of especial value in a day 
when men are giving serious thought to what lies beyond the 
grave. One wishes Mr. Micklem had concluded with this 
striking theme; but he has seen fit to add a chapter headed 
“Truth in Action.’’ One looks in vain for a connection 
between the concluding portion of the book and what has 
gone before, but finds it not. The final chapter is most 
decidedly an anti-climax. 


R. EVERETT CARR 
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OLD TESTAMENT 


The Early Dynasties of Sumer and Akkad. By C. J. Gadd. London: Lu- 
zac, 1921, pp. vi+ 46. 6/- 

The Babylonian Talmud: Tractate Berakot. By A. Cohen. New York: 
Macmillan, 1921, pp. xxxix + 460. 

The Song of Songs. By M. Jastrow. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1921, pp. 
246. $3.00 net. 

The Growth of the Old Testament. By T. A. Jefferies. New York: Moffat 
Yard, 1921, pp. 149. $1.50. 
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The Origin of Paul’s Religion. By J. G. Machen. New York: Macmillan, 
1921, pp. 329. $3. 

The Proposal of Jesus. By John A. Hutton. New York: Doran, 1921, pp. 
186. $1.50. 

i 
DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 

The Resurrection of the Flesh. By John T. Darragh. New York: Mac- 
millan (S. P. C. K.), 1921, pp. x + 324. 

Medieval Heresy and the Inquisition. By A. S. Turberville. New York: 
Dutton, 1921, pp. vi-+ 264. $4. 

The Sacraments. By F. J. Hall. New York: Longmans, 1921, pp. xv +- 331. 
$2.25 net. 

Immortality and Theism. The Ingersoll Lecture. By W. W. Fenn. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1921, pp. 41. $1 net. ~ 


CHURCH HISTORY 


An Introduction to the History of Christianity, A.D. 590-1314. By F. J, 
Foakes Jackson. New York: Macmillan, 1921, pp. ix + 390. 

The Work of the Church among the Mormons. The Hale Sermon. By J. 
H. Dennis. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1921, pp. 41. 

The Anglican and Eastern Churches. A Historical Record 1914-1921. New 
York: Macmillan (S. P. C. K.), 1921, pp. 64. 1/6. 

St. Oswald and the Church of Worcester. By J. Armitage Robinson. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1921, pp. 51. 3/6. 
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PATRISTICS 


- Philosophumena or the Refutation of all Heresies, translated by F. Legge. 
New York: Macmillan (S. P. C. K.), 1920, 2 vols., pp. 180 + 180. 
Mélanges de Patrologie et d'Histoire des Dogmes. By J. Tixeront. Paris: 
Gabalda, 1921, pp. 278. 
_ Marcion: das evangelium vom Fremden Gott. von Adolf von Harnack. 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1921, pp. xv +357. M. 8o. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Princes of the Church. By W. Robertson Nicoll. New York: Doran, 1921, 
pp. 326. $3 net. 
ee Gift of Tongues. By A. Mackie. New York: Doran, 1921, pp. 


xiv + 275. $2 net. 
Twenty-five Consecration Prayers, with notes and introduction. By Arthur 
; Linton. New York: Macmillan (S. P. C. K.), 1921, pp. x + 145. 
a - An Appeal to all Christian People and the Encyclical Letter of the Lambeth 
a Conference, 1920, translated into Russian. New York: Macmillan (S. P. 
; C. K.), 1921, pp. 32. 
you Discovered your Church? By Cc. Grant. Chicago: Trinity 
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Anqlican Theological Review 


HIS quarterly is devoted to a discussion of all theological prob- 
lems from an Anglican point of view. Five features are empha- 
sized: Long scientific articles; full classified bibliographies ; 
scholarly book-reviews; short critical notes; and general notes and 
comments. The work will endeavor to be sound, scientific, and original. 
All members of the Anglican Communion, and all others interested 
in the theological teaching of the Anglican Church, who want to keep 
up-to-date, should read this Review. It is edited by a board of theo- 
logical specialists and is printed and published by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 


TO READERS AND LIBRARIANS 


Your subscription to the Review is respectfully solicited. The Re- 
view is issued in May, October, December, and March: the volume be- 
ginning with the May number. The price is four dollars annually. 
Single parts are one dollar each. 


TO PUBLISHERS 


Publishers of books and periodicals dealing with any theological sub- 
ject are respectfully requested to send books for review and periodicals 
in exchange for the ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REviEw to The Editors, 
Anglican Theological Review, 2720 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, 
U. S. A. 
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ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL 
Columbia University Press, Publishers 
Columbia University 
New York City, U. S. A. 


Dear Sirs: 


Wa, 


m 
PLEASE enter { a subscription to the Anctican THEoLocicaL Review for 


one year beginning with the issue for 19 , for which 
(May, Oct., Dec. or Mar.) 


I } check } 
enclose for four dollars. 
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OF PRAYERS 


together with Psalms and Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs, Ancient and Modern. 


Compiled by CHARLES W. LEFFINGWELL, D.D., 
LL.D., Rector Emeritus of St. Mary’s School, 
Knoxville, Ill. 12mo, 206 pages, 90 cts. Postage 
about 10 cts. 


This compilation is a gathering of the gems of 
prayer and praise that are the heritage of the ages, 
together with hymns of recent years that are not 
well known and have not yet become classics. 
The sections include the following: Morning 
Devotions, Evening Devotions, Supplementary, 
Litanies, Devotions in Church, Grace at Meals, 
Self Examinations, Supplications, Intercessions, 
Consolations, Confirmations, Laudations. For 
Clergy, Teachers and Students. For Sacred 
Seasons, Holy Communion, Penitence, ae 
and Spiritual Songs. ie 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1801-1811 Fond du Lac Ave. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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